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The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to develop my talent for Short- 
Story writing. Please send me, without 
obligation, your catalogue describing Dr. 
Esenwein’s Short-Story Course. 
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Horses” 


How many thousands of people are areaming of what they might do, 


manuscript, saying in your heart of hearts, “I wish—”? 


your dreams come true. Start 






yet are putting off accomplishment day by day! 


Are you by any chance cherishing a hope to write “someday”? Do 
you ever sit looking into space, with your pen on a partly written 


It rests in your power to make 


now. Give yourself a chance. Let 


this year be one of true accomplishment. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will 
teach you how to write, what to write 
and where to sell. You can acquire this 
training in your spare time from our staff 
of literary experts headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher, edi- 
tor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esen- 
wein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teach- 
ing. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time—hundreds are 
selling constantly to the leading pub- 
lishers. 


In addition to the courses in Short- 
Story Writing (taught by Dr. Esenwein), 
courses are offered in Versification, Jour- 
nalism, Play Writing and Photoplay 
Writing. Universities recognize the 
unique position of this School, for over 
100 members of their English faculties 
are studying in our literary department. 
Editors are constantly recommending 
our courses to their contributors, 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 
want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 


them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor im- 
perfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 
analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your ews you how to improve 
characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interetes 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you “how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by ee: —., on a good quality of 
paper, and the price incl plete set of carbon copies, 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a inner, 
but it fits my Pm ad admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, 

“I like the frank way you get at your qrltictome, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I cam find time te write them.”—K +» Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 
write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
| hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
| stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘ Ideal Course in Short-Story Writins’’ 
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“This refinancing means that 

a three big railroads will combine 
all . Watch what happens whe n 
the Street hears the news. ; 


Could you have this experience 
without being better for it? 


T’S one of the everyday experiences 
range of vividly revealing contacts that sharpen and 


a wide 


develop newspaper people to the point at which they 
choice of careers in a dozen different fields. 
in its every aspect to the newswriter. 


in journalism—one of 


have a 
Life manifests itself 
What can match such 


training as a basis for literary or commercial success? 


Today, newspaper training (that invaluable ex- 
perience to which so many authors, dramatists, 
scenario writers, great business leaders and public 
men attribute their success) is open to every ambi- 
tious man or woman. By becoming a member of 
the Newspaper Institute of America, you work and 
receive the same sort of instruction and discipline 
that you would receive as a member of the staff 
of a great New York newspaper. And you can 
do it in your home. 


A group of active New York newspaper repor- 


ters and editors has organized the Newspaper 
Institute of America to offer thorough metropol- 
itan journalistic training to anyone who can 


demonstrate rudimentary qualifications. There are 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York ] 


Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on Writing for Profit. 


Mr. ] 
Mpg tete decade cee heGhewienneresceneewe tale 
Miss | 
Rc éesanbngantedean pndavenane embers isawen | 
(No salesmen will call on you) | 
7E127 All correspondence confidential | 
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lectures, assignments, newspaper discipline. Best 
of all, there is the metropolitan Copy Desk that 
keeps your brain on the job just as it would have 
to be if you were in the newspaper business. 


Individual Instruction 


The Copy Desk method of teaching is based upon the 
actual business of writing, as practised by the most suc- 
cessful authors today. Nearly all of our leading short 
story writers, novelists, magazine-feature experts, photo- 
play-wrights, etc., credit their present success to their early 
newspaper experience. 

To acquire this training ordinarily requires years of time 
and effort. But there is no classroom, mass instruction at 
the N.I.A.; your problem is treated by itself. You are 
encouraged to develop your own background according to 
your talent and tastes. N.I.A. training may be completed 
in less than one year. And the cost is less than a month’s 
living expenses at a resident college. 

The individual nature of N.I.A. training forces us to 
limit our instruction to serious-minded students—men and 
women who will surely be able to profit by the course. 
The first step, therefore, to securing N.I.A. training is 
to see what you can do with our interesting Writing Apti- 
tude Test. Send for it and complete it. Then we’ll give 
it a critical Copy Desk reading—and the answer will de- 
termine conclusively whether the course will be warth your 
while. No charge or obligation. The coupon will bring 
you the test. 
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T may not be dignified to refer to the 

writing profession as a game, yet if one 
does not learn to play the game he can not 
get very far as a writer. He must learn 
to follow the rules, not only of writing, 
but of marketing. It is also essential that 
one learns to be a good loser as well as a 
good winner, and to keep up his enthusiasm 
even though luck seems to be against him. 

One certain college student found that 
playing whist during the evening took his 
mind off his studies and enabled him to 
concentrate better when he did study. 
Therefore, whenever he could get three 
other students together of an evening they 
played whist. The playing was done merely 
for relaxation and the game was not taken 
very seriously. Yet there was one student 
who took part in a game who became so 
obnoxious that in the end no playing was 
done if it could not be without allowing 
him to take a hand. 

When luck was running his way and he 
was drawing good hands he was very exu- 
berant. He could not help crowing when 
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Literary Sportsmanship 


Playing the Game Squarely Calls for an Accurate Knowledge 
of All the Rules 


By J. E. BULLARD 


he won. If his partner made the slightest 
error in playing, however, he was upset and 
made no effort to conceal his impatience. 
When it happened that luck was running 
against him and he was drawing poor hands 
he was very peevish and it happened more 
than once that he threw down a poor hand 
after not having drawn good cards for sev- 
eral hands. He would jump from his chair, 
and, with curses, quit the game. 

There are some beginning writers who 
are inclined to show the same childishness 
displayed by this student. When they write 
anything that finds a market, they are very 
much elated, but they can not take rejections 
in the proper spirit. If they send out some- 
thing that they consider very good and it 
comes back from an editor, they are quite 
likely to write that editor a letter, stating 
what they think of him. 

In case the period of rejections is pro- 
longed, they begin talking about a new 
writer having no chance, that editors do not 
want anything except what is written by 
well-known writers. They complain about 
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the way they are treated and may make 
themselves general nuisances to every one 
with whom they come in contact. It is ob- 
vious that they are not playing the game. 

When we study the careers of those 
writers who have won fame and fortune, 
we find that, as a rule, they did not have 
it easy at the beginning. Had they not 
played the game, had they not practised 
and struggled until they had learned the 
rules, until they had become complete mas- 
ters of the rules, and had they not been able 
to take the bad hands dealt out by fate and 
play them as best they could without com- 
plaint, they never would have-reached the 
heights. It was largely because they learned 
to play the game that they succeeded. 

When a person takes up golf, tennis or 
any other game, he finds that there are cer- 
tain very definite rules. It may happen that 
he thinks some of the rules could be changed 
in such a manner as to make the game bet- 
ter, but if he is to find others with whom to 
play, he has to play that game in accordance 
with the rules. Until he learns the rules and 
plays in accordance with those rules, it is 
no pleasure for any one to attempt to play 
with him. 

In writing there are rules just as there 
are in a game. Not all these rules may be 
just what one would like to have them, but 
in order to win as a writer it is necessary 
to observe the rules. For example, some 
of the fundamental rules are neat prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, the name and ad- 
dress of the writer written in the upper left 
corner of the front page and the number 
of words in the upper right corner, enclosing 
a self-addressed, stamped return envelope 
with the manuscript and waiting a reason- 
able length of time after mailing for the 
return of the manuscript, or its acceptance, 
before bothering the editor with letters in 
regard to the fate of that manuscript. These 
are very simple rules, dictated by sound, 
common sense, yet there are many writers 
who do not observe them and who feel an- 
noyed if they are looked upon as is a whist 
player who has just trumped his partner’s 
trick. 


On the other hand there are rules from 
the editorial office end. 


One of these rules 
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is never to write letters. Letter writing is 
looked upon a good deal like talking across 
the table when playing cards. It interferes 
with the game. Only when it séems to be 
very important that it be done is it cus- 
tomary to write letters. There, of course, 
are some exceptions to this rule, but it is 
a good rule to take it for granted that the 
editor will not write letters. There are 
more good reasons why he should not than 
there are that he should. The person who 
is not willing to abide by this rule is likely 
to make his manuscripts far less welcome in 
editorial offices than they would be if he 
played the game in accordance with the rule, 

The person who complains about editors 
not writing letters explaining why the manu- 
script is not accepted, the person who is 
sure that editors are not interested in his 
work because they do not take the time to 
encourage him and to direct his work, is a 
good deal like a person- who starts to learn 
the game of golf something after this man- 
ner: Instead of learning the rules he points 
out how the course could be improved, how 
much better it would be if a certain hole 
was located at some place other than where 
it now is, one who continues to criticize 
rather than to practice and to learn the rules 
of the game. It is quite obvious that such 
a person would never become a golf cham- 
pion, at least not until he changed his habit 
of thinking. 

The state of mind in which one goes at 
anything has a tremendous effect on the 
results that are secured, and one reason 
why so many writers fail, even though they 
may actually have more natural talent than 
those who succeed, is because they haven’t 
the right state of mind. They expect the 
rules to be changed to suit them rather 
than that they conform to the rules. 

The rules of writing have evolved through 
the centuries. It is quite possible that some 
of them might be changed to advantage, but 
it is not an easy matter to change them. It 
requires far too much time and energy to 
make it worth the while of any one to make 
a strenuous effort to have them changed. 
They will gradually change anyhow and it 
is better to let time have its way with them. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Current Events as Story Plots 


Timeliness of Fictional Stories Depends on Current Happenings— 
A Trio of Useful Character Books — Concerning Manuscripts 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


OST writers, especially those who 

have been in the game for any length 
of time, realize the value of timeliness 
in connection with articles. They under- 
stand that there are certain seasons in which 
editors are receptive to articles dealing with 
certain themes and topics, and the hack 
writer watches the calendar carefully for the 
aunual appearance of these dates. 

It is not, however, so generally under- 
stood that timeliness may be a factor also 
in regard to the acceptance of fiction. Of 
course, a great event, such as war, brings 
its crop of war stories, and as this is one of 
the biggest and broadest of possible themes, 
the demand for such stories is apt to last for 
a considerable time after the war itself has 
passed. But even war stories go out of 
fashion with editors, as we suddenly dis- 
covered a few years ago. 

Great political battles, such as a hardly 
fought presidential contest, may make an 
editor consider a political story that, at an- 
other time, would have gone into the dis- 
card. 

Lesser events,’such as the discovery of 
a new gold field, or a disaster such as the 
tropical storm that recently swept Florida, 
may furnish a legitimate excuse for rushing 
a mining story or a hurricane story toward 
publication. 

Writers who care to follow up such leads 
would do well to keep informed regarding 
the topics most prominent in the public 
mind. 

The front page in metropolitan newspa- 
pers will keep him posted in this respect. 
My thought has been drawn particularly to 
this question recently by reading a story 
founded upon the invasion of mice in a cer- 
tain district in California. We all know 
how the newspapers “played up” this inci- 
dent so that it became a common topic of 





conversation. And one writer saw its time- 
liness and built a story around the incident. 
Matters that are “featured” in newspapers 
until they become impressed upon the gen- 
eral reading public as noteworthy and un- 
usual often furnish story motifs. 

All the above should probably go under 
the head, “Selection of Subjects for Fic- 
tion Writing.” But these temporary mo- 
tifs, such as are inspired by incidents of the 
day, are not the sort usually which afford 
the more permanent footing for the writer. 
Subjects that are chosen from within, 
rather than from without, those which are 
nearest your heart, which you think about 
and turn over in your mind and develop 
step by step, are the sort that will help you 
along your road toward recognition much 
more rapidly and: more solidly than any 
ephemeral topic of the times. 

One trouble with the story based upon 
an incident of the day is that if not sold 
quickly it may not sell at all. As soon as the 
newspapers stop giving headlines to the 
Florida hurricane, or to the California mice, 
the thing passes, in a measure, from the pub- 
lic mind, and then the editor has no especial 
interest in a story evolved from such bases ; 
whereas the story of wider appeal may be as 
good next year as this, and may attract 
equally the editors of many publications, 
and those of widely different classes. 

x * * 


There are but two books in the world 
generally recognized as works which teach 
the portrayal of character. One of these 
is Characters of Men (Theophrastus), the 
other The Art of Inventing Characters 
(Polti). Both these are standard and rec- 
ognized text-books for the fiction writer, 
teaching him not only to select such details 
and attributes of the individual as will en- 
able him to draw characters vividly, but 
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showing as well, the great multitude of pos- 
sible characters that never yet have been 
portrayed in fiction, and how these may be 
found and adapted to the writer’s needs. 

But there is one other book to be classed 
with these as of value in this direction, pos- 
sibly it may be put at the head of the class, 
and this is the Bible. Here we find portraits 
of the betrayer, of the holy man, of the 
doubter and the believer, the brave and the 
cowardly, the open-hearted and the tricky, 
the patient and the impulsive, the obedient 
and the disobedient, the one of weak will 
and the one of staunch will, the wise man 
and the foolish one; in fact, there is almost 
no characteristic of man or woman that can 
not be found in some Biblical character, if 
indeed the entire prototype of the race may 
not be found there. : 

Many writers have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the Book of Books, as a 
helper in many and diverse lines of their 
work, but I never have seen this factor 
brought to the attention of the fictionist. 

* * * 2 * 


Carelessness in preparing a manuscript 
to submit for publication is inexcusable. If 
you wish editors to consider your work seri- 
ously, leave no one thing undone that will 
make the task easy for him and that will 
help to initiate you into his good graces. 


Here is one little and apparently trivial 
thing that many writers neglect—the num- 
bering of their pages. Hardly a day passes 
but that I find in my own mail one or more 
manuscripts in which this matter has been 
neglected. If unnumbered sheets become 
mixed, the reader or editor must take time 
to look them over patiently and find the con- 
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nection—-and sometimes this is so difficult 
that he really is between the devil and the 


deep sea. 
* * * * * 


There are two portions of a manuscript 
that are of super-importance—the beginning 
and the ending. I have known editorial 
readers who handled manuscripts as fol- 
lows: First a glance at the opening, per- 
haps the reading of a half page. If this 
seemed to give promise, then a hasty leap 
to the last page and the sampling of a morsel 
there. These would be an index as to 
whether the story would warrant further 
attention. If the verdict thus far was en- 
couraging, then a dip into the middle of the 
story, and after that the settling down to a 
careful reading. 

If an editor finds that the opening is slow, 
uninteresting, unoriginal, he is very apt to 
conclude that the entire manuscript will be 
upon the same order. If the opening is 
crisp, original, intriguing, he is led to believe 
that a further study of it may develop some- 
thing worth while, and so he goes at the 
reading with avidity. So if you get an in- 
triguing opening you win the first point. 

The ending is of hardly less importance 
than the opening. If the finish trails off into 
an unemotional, didactic, commonplace 
statement in which the author brings to- 
gether the loose ends of the story and feels 
that he must explain the conclusion to the 
reader, then all the value that there might 
be in the climax becomes anti-climax. So 
give attention to your opening and your end- 
ing; and then give equal attention to every- 
thing that lies. between them, and you will 
have a pretty fair chance of making the edi- 
tor your friend. 
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> ” HEN the first three full-page ad- 

vertisements in a magazine are on 
laundry soaps, what sort of a story or ar- 
ticle does that magazine want?” 

If writers had to pass intelligence tests, 
which unfortunately they don’t, before in- 
flicting their offerings upon the editors, the 
above would be a good test question. A 
safe guess in answer might be— 

“Such a magazine would want stories ap- 
pealing to women whose minds are mostly 
on work and economy.” Yet probably that 
editor receives Westerns, adventure, high 
society at its giddiest and most futile stage, 
stories somewhat risque, and articles on en- 
gineering and the stock market. 

No matter how many literary market lists 
a writer has, he will find in them only hints. 
They are like a scientific book of tables. It 
gives a correct starting point, but to accom- 
plish anything one must work out the spe- 
cific problem himself. When a market 
notice reads “We want articles of current 
interest on almost any subject at the dis- 
cretion of the editors,’ that magazine ob- 
viously expects the livest comment on the 
livest theme in the public mind at the mo- 
ment. Very good, but from what angle is 
the contributor going to make his comment ; 
will the readers be men or women, rich or 
poor, well-informed or seeking informa- 
tion? Nothing but a study of several issues 
? of the magazine itself can answer all this 
and the magazine’s advertising tells an 
enormous amount. 

Advertisers have to know who reads the 
magazine. Literary contributors aim at the 
editor; advertisers shoot straight at the sub- 
scribers. Nowhere near enough has been 
said commending the wisdom of the writer 
who follows the advertisements. The 
editor may stop him at the sanctum door, 
but the advertiser will escort him to the 









Hints from the Advertisements 
Critical Studies of Magazine Advertisements for Market Helps 


By ELEANOR BISBEE 


people and when he knows those people well 
enough to talk to them confidently and 
pleasingly, the editor will ask him to write 
for them frequently. 

Writers may say what they please about 
editorial liberty and pure literary values, 
but the editorial program and the adver- 
tising policy of a modern magazine are now 
at the hen and the egg stage—you can start 
with either one and get to the other. So all 
these writers who have not been able to 
break in via the editors, might very profit- 
ably side with the advertisers. 

For example, to prove how much you 
know about who reads the magazines to 
which you mail your stuff, answer quickly: 

1—Which magazine has the most school, 

college and camp advertisements ? 
2—Which has the most financial adver- 
tisements ? 

3—Which has the most book advertise- 

ments ? 

4—Which has the most beauty advertise- 

ments ? 

5—Which has the most food advertise- 

ments ? 

6—Which advertises the most household 

appliances ? 

7—Which magazine for the home carries 

almost no auto, travel, school or book 
advertisements, although these might 
be called home interests? 

There are three ways to study advertise- 
ments to find out what sort of people you 
must write for if you expect to break into 
any particular publication. First, study the 
subjects of the advertisements ; second, their 
style, and third, their continuity. 

Here is a summary of the advertising in 
representative issues of four well known 
magazines. See if you can say even what 
class of magazine each represents (i. e. mag- 
azine of opinion, current comment, light 
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reading, women and home, culture, adven- 
ture or what? 

The first has sixty pages of advertising. 
There are eighty-six advertisements of 
health and appearance, including toilet 
goods; sixteen advertisements of self im- 
provement, correspondence courses, etc.; 
fourteen of openings for salesmen to make 
quick money; twelve of travel; from three 
to five each of autos, tobacco and books 
and the rest are of miscellaneous articles 
from locks to fever thermometers. 

The second has one hundred thirty-six 
pages of advertising. Twenty-six and 
three-fourths pages are on books and maga- 
zines; twenty-five are devoted to schools 
and colleges; twenty to travel; seventeen 
to insurance and investments; twelve to art 
objects and antiques with three more to 
furniture and household appliances; five to 
autos, four to pianos and three to tobacco. 
The-rest is miscellaneous advertising. 

The third has forty-four pages of adver- 
tising. There are sixteen advertisements of 
travel; thirteen of industrial, office or fac- 
tory equipment such as ball bearings, pipe 
covering, roofing, flooring, etc.; fifteen of 
toilet articles, health and appearance; nine 
of self improvement; nine of autos and 
accessories; four of financial; three of mu- 
sical instruments, and the whole back page 
advertises flour. There is nothing of dress, 
amusement, books, furniture or selling 
opportunities. 

The fourth has twelve pages of adver- 
tising. The most conspicuous advertise- 
ment, the back cover, is of a razor blade 
stropper. Six advertisements are of fac- 
tory and office needs; four of openings for 
salesmen; three of food; two each of travel, 
clothes and autos and of the remainder, one 
is of revolvers and one is of radio. Nothing 
at all of investments, personal improvement, 
furniture, schools or books. 

The first is the Red Book, a magazine of 
popular entertainment and information. Its 
readers, it seems, want to look and feel bet- 
ter. It must call for themes of personal 
emotions working out well in the end and 
written in popular language. And Red Book 
gets that with editorials on simple morals 
by Angelo Patri and Bruce Barton, articles 
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on 5 ee on New York society by Judge 
Lindsey and Mrs. Philip Lydig, respectively, 
and‘ stories of club life, divorce, courtship, 
jobs and crime, all ending with the hero 
feeling much better than he did at the start 
about his own life and future prospects. 

The second is Harper’s, a magazine whose 
readers seem tremendously interested in the 
future, judging by the twenty-five pages of 
school advertisements. Yet twelve pages of 
art and antiques show a cultural background. 
Both sets of advertisements indicate it as a 
home magazine, but the number of pages on 
investments and travel, and the fact that the 
only clothing advertisement is of men’s gar- 
ters eliminates it from the woman’s journal 
class. Twenty-six and three-fourths pages 
on books and magazines indicate that its 
readers do read. Anything submitted to 
that magazine must be in extremely good 
English, absolutely independent in its view, 
with a decidedly far look ahead in its inter- 
pretations, and a correctness of fact and 
setting which will stand up against the com- 
parisons which inveterate readers of new 
books and classics will inevitably make. 

The third is the Literary Digest, a weekly 
of current comment. Its readers want to 
know what’s going on in the world—hence 
the many travel advertisements. It is read 
in both office and home; the office and fac- 
tory equipment advertisements and the ap- 
pearance and health advertisements are 
about equal. The absence of clothing, 
amusement, furniture or book would indi- 
cate that it is more a magazine of informa- 
tion rather than of entertainment. That 
indicates it may depend solely on its staff 
and assignment writers instead of on con- 
tributors. 

The fourth is Collier’s, an entertainment 
weekly for the office. The small total num- 
ber of advertisements in the case of this 
old, well-established weekly, indicates it is 
for quick reading. The greatest number of 
advertisements are of office and factory 
equipment. It must be traveling and busi- 
ness men who read it, but with no invest- 
ments or personal improvement advertised, 
it must be more for entertainment than per- 
sonal inspiration. Short stories and popular 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Short Story of the Future 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 





Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


LL of us who have been reading for ten 

years know that the literature of to- 
day is not the type of literature which was 
in vogue when we first became interested 
in the printed word, and those of us who 
have followed the short story back past 
Prosper Merimee and Voltaire, realize that 
not only does the content of the short story 
(and what applies to it applies to the novel 
and drama) change with the life it reflects 
but that its form also is changed by time. 
Writing of the great stories of Kipling 
which stirred two continents, Dr. Henry 
Siedel Canby says: “Many of them seem 
thin enough now;” and how long has it 
been ‘since you have heard the same of 
Richard Harding Davis? 

“But what,” I hear you ask, “has all that 
to do with us who have mastered the form 
of the modern short story, or mastered it 
sufficiently to meet editorial demands?” 
Only this: that the present vogue of stories 
will not be the vogue of two decades hence, 
that if you intend to write for twenty, ten, 
or even five more years you must be cog- 
nizant of the tendencies at work in the short 
story of today which will form the short 
story of tomorrow. 

The world has never moved as fast as 
it is moving today, but each scientific dis- 
covery makes two more possible ; and as the 
short story must, as a general rule, reflect 
the life of its day, the writer, like the doctor 
and engineer, may become “old-fashioned” 
while still young unless he studies his field 
and keeps abreast of the times. 

And now let us look at some of the ten- 
dencies found in modern literature which 
seem to be increasing and, therefore, mould- 
ing the literature which is yet to be pro- 
duced. First of these is realism, an old 
word which has taken on a new significance. 
The word has too broad a meaning; it in- 
volves too much to be taken up here in de- 


tail. For use in this article we will re- 
gard it as meaning a story which is grounded 
and built upon truth—straight reporting in 
its lower forms, super-reporting where it 
achieves art. 

Many great writers of past years have 
reported life as it was understood by their 
generation, but this is the first century in 
which there have been enough men and 
women with minds interested in science to 
make an effect on literature. A Columbia 
professor has said that there are in America 
today 200,000 persons more intelligent and 
better educated than the most highly sophis- 
ticated class in any land prior to 1850. And 
there are twice as many who prefer the 
truth in fiction even though it comes with- 
out the syrup of the happy ending. These 
persons are readers, and their number is 
growing each year. As yet the weight of 
their demand has been barely sufficient to 
bring a few realistic stories into the literary 
magazines, a few grains of sand upon the 
beach of fiction; but I do not doubt but that 
the number will continue to increase. 

The Saturday Review recently carried an 
editorial to the effect that art had deserted 
the short story for the novel; and the basis 
of its arguments was that the short story is 
a perfect technical device devoid of life. In 
other words the author of the editorial had 
failed to find a depth of penetration, analy- 
sis, explanation, in the stories he had been 
reading. His class is increasing, and when 
it becomes large enough to make the re- 
quired demand, editors and writers will 
supply it. 

Realistic stories, I have said, are already 
appearing in the literary magazines in small 
numbers, hardly enough to keep six writers 
alive if no one else attempted them. A dis- 
couraging prospect, certainly, for those who 
wish to do this kind of writing. But, aside 
from the fact that this is six more authors 
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than such stories would have fed twenty 
years ago, there are other evidences of in- 
coming realism. 

Let us consider that large group of all- 
fiction magazines which is read by the great 
masses of our population: there, in the 
stronghold of melodrama, realism is enter- 
ing. True enough that many Western 
stories are being written by men who never 
crossed the Mississippi, but—and this is the 
significant point—they must have their facts 
right. Editors and readers are employed 
who are well acquainted with the section 
the magazine stories use as a background, 
and these men must know at what time 
events which the writers make use of oc- 
curred. Why is this? Because the public, 
which reads such periodicals, demands its 
own realism. Let a writer slip by the edi- 
tors with a story in which the hero of 1871 
kills the villain with a certain make of gun, 
and twenty readers will write in and say 
that the gun named was not manufactured 
until 1873. The whole enjoyment of the 
story was ruined by that one error, it made 
the whole story false. 

Such thing are more important to the 
modern writer than he realizes. Look at 
the underlying significance: truth de- 
manded! And as the large reading public 
becomes more and more educated, when 
the percentage of men and women inter- 
ested in the psychology of human life—why 
one character in a story sits brooding while 
another is working with zest—increases suf- 
ficiently, they, too, will demand these truths 
in their stories, and they will write in pro- 
testing if they do not get them. 

If they do not write in, they will simply 
stop reading magazines and turn to novels 
where they can find what they demand. 
And that the demand is large enough to 
warrant the publication of novels there is 
no doubt. It would be interesting to look 
at the author of the book now leading the 
best sellers. I speak of Sinclair Lewis, 
author of Elmer Gantry. This is no place 





to discuss the merits or demerits of Elmer 
Gantry as a man or as a novel, but it is a 
good place to look at the method of work 
of a man whose work has been constantly 
before an acclaiming public since the pub- 
lication of Main Street. 
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Lewis had decided to become a writer 
before he had finished college. For several 
years after graduation he roamed the coun- 
try collecting material, realistic material. 
He would sit at a table in a crowded drug 
store in any town he happened to be in 
and take down the conversation he heard. 
He kept and filed newspaper clippings, he 
jotted down everything he saw which in- 
terested him, and he was interested in all 
the life which went on around him. 


The story is told that when he was in 
California he met Jack London, who was 
in need of plots, that he took him to his 
room, opened his trunk, and told London 
to help himself at $5 to $10 a piece: his 
trunk contained the crude material for 
some score of novels and thousands of short 
stories. When he came to write Main 
Street, Babbitt, and his other books he used 
this material. Realism! And he is now 
rich from the sale of his .books. Thi 
weathervane of interest pointing the way 
to the future of the short story. 

Nor is that the end; already we can see 
farther into the future: for Lewis’ realism 
is elementary and already has been sur- 
passed by writers who have as yet only an 
esoteric following, but will have the large 
public of tomorrow. Already James Joyce 
has created a new realism by setting down 
in Ulysses all the thoughts and sensations 
which enter an individual’s mind in a single 
day, and Marcel Proust has created the 
realism of showing how a new impression 
entering the mind is like one of ‘the strange 
Japanese paper balls thrown into water, 
unwinding until there is a beautiful flower, 
or, in the mind, a clear picture of some past 
event. The literature of the future will do 
more than this: it will be a truer realism 
because it will enter into the physiological 
make-up of the individual and explain the 
biological causes for the thoughts which 
Joyce records, the reason for and manner 
of the building up of the images which 
Proust explains only in the realm of the 
conscious. The novel will lead, the short 
story follow—but we are on our way. 


Even in writing for the market of today 
the young author must beware of modelling 
his stories after those of the great artists 
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of the past if he hopes for editorial recog- 
nition. A study of them lends perspective, 
practice with them adds to facility of style; 
but that author who wishes for success to- 
day and five years hence is indeed fortunate 
if he has an editorial friend not too en- 
grossed with his own work to point out to 
him the difference between the eddies and 
the main current fiction. Each year there 
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are from ten to twenty books published, 
adding to the essential information of the 
author who will be a success a decade 
hence. Success means work, but it does 
not mean that all the work should be done 
at the typewriter; some of it will have to 
be done in the library. 

From Boccaccio to Maupassant, from 
Maupassant to Joyce, from Joyce to... 





How to Write a Mystery Story 


Wherein Mystery Writer Wrestles with the Weighty Problem of 
Finding the Responsible Character 


By CYRIL J. CONRAD 


“A TOW, listen here, Fic, you gotta get on 
the job. We’ve been loafing long 
enough. If every Fiction Detective took it as 
easy as you do, where do you suppose Regu- 
lar Reader would get his entertainment? 
And when would Mystery Writers eat?” 

“That’s right, blame it on me. How 
about your imagination? If you can’t make 
me do things to keep Regular Reader enter- 
tained, why should I kick, if you don’t eat 
sirloin steak? Anyhow, I’m not the only 
loafer. I have to go to work when you 
start, Mystery Writer.” 

“Then let’s get together and see if we 
can’t concoct something, and this time try 
to make it something absolutely new.” 

“Fat chance. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun, particularly in murder mys- 
teries. Have-you described me, to start? 
Short and puffy, red-faced, piercing eyes, 
square-toed shoes, derby, cigar, ‘never- 
failed-to-get-my-man,’ don’t look like a 
dick—” 

“Aw, shut up! Let’s to the scene of the 
crime. Any suggestions?” 

“Sure; here’s a house, drawing room, 
gang of people, all suspects, all of them 
present when the crime was committed. 
Don’t overlook my star entrance on this set. 
I look like a dub and nobody would think 
I could catch a trolley car, but I gotta glint 
in my eye and a stubborn chin—” 


“Yes, that’s all on the mimeograph. I 
don’t have to write that part over every 
time.” 

“H’m. Well, anyway, one of these 
people is guilty.” 

“Who’s been murdered ?” 

“Usual Victim. He’s old and crabbed—I 
mean he was. Had millions. Hated by 
everybody. No redeeming virtues.” 

“Not so fast. Plant some good clews, 
but remember to put in a lot of situations. 
Regular Reader likes his thrills. And for 
the love of money, don’t forget a climax, 
only don’t run it in first. We have to have 
a mystery, and the climax must be the de- 
nouement.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You’re a fine Fiction Detective! How 
do you expect to find a murderer if you 
don’t even know a denouement when you 
see one.” 

“T should worry about that. You gotta 
make me find him, remember.” 

“All right. What’s the situation at the 
start?” 

“Usual Victim has threatened to cut off 
his ward, Beautiful Heroine, without a thin 
dime if she persists in her determination 
to marry Handsome Hero—” 

“Ye gods, I said something new!” 
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“You’re overlooking Regular Reader, or 
his wife. They don’t want something new. 
They want Love Interest.” 

“All right. Shoot!” 

“Well, Beautiful Heroine doesn’t want to 
lose all this cash, so there is a fine motive. 
Also, and by the same token, as it might be 
said, Handsome Hero-loves the girl better 
than the idea of losing the money. You see, 
both have the same motive, but Handsome 
Hero also has the additional motive of re- 
venge. Usual Victim has ordered him never 
to darken his door again, right in front of 
everybody.” 

“Something new!” 

“Now wait a minute. Handsome Hero 
is a Secret Service man in disguise. He 
does not even tell Beautiful Heroine. ‘Men 
of the Service are silent!’ He suspects that 
the Other Woman, who is also present, is in 
the house to steal secrets that are of tre- 
mendous importance to the Polish navy, 
formulae concocfed by Usual Victim and in 
Handsome Hero means to 


his possession. 
He spies upon her.” 


forestall her. 

“Something new!” 

“Lemme alone while I think. Handsome 
Hero pays too much attention to the Other 
Woman and Beautiful Heroine is jealous. 
She sees him leave the house at midnight 
when all are supposed to be asleep. She 
does not know that he is only following 
the Other Woman instead of rushing her. 
He returns just in time to see Beautiful 
Heroine disappear into her room, having 
waited for him to come back. When the 
crime is discovered, he suspects her and she 
suspects him.” 

“Something new !” 

“You wait and see. She loves him, so she 
is going to shield him. He loves her, ditto. 
As a matter of fact, the Other Woman is 
not a spy at all, and she doesn’t know if 
the Polish navy is a chewing tobacco or a 
racehorse. She has entered the game to 
cut out Beautiful Heroine with Handsome 
Hero.” 

“Why did she go out at midnight?” 

“T’ll come to that. Gimme time. Later 
I’ll go back over and polish things up.” 

“Uh huh! You better get good polish— 


and plenty of it.” 
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“I can’t solve mysteries with you inter- 
rupting like that. Anyhow, next we have 
Loyal Butler, no relation to the General. 
He was locking up when he saw Beautiful 
Heroine in the corridor. When the crime 
becomes known, he remembers that and 
acts very suspicious. I have to suspect him, 
he acts so funny. All the while he’s only 
trying to shield his mistress, and he never 
even killed a bottle of Anheuser-Busch, but 
| 

“Yes, you suspect him. 
before.” 

“Well, you gotta impress it on Regular 
Reader. He must be given a lot of threads 
that get him all bawled-up. Following that 
lead, I take a slant at Perpetual Nephew—” 

“For the love of Pete, a nephew! This 
will never get by.” 

“You wait and see. He needs money 
mighty bad, asked the old man for it, re- 
fused, up to his teeth in debt, no alibi. Why 
shouldn’t I suspect him ?” 

“You should. Everybody else does.” 

“Never mind the sarcasm. I’ve just 
about put it on him when I look around and 
discover False Friend. The case is all shot 
right there. Regular Reader gets his thrill. 
If it’s a two-part story, there’s a darn fine 
break. Holds the interest.” 

“Something new!” 

“Well, here it is. 
False Friend ?” 

“You didn’t say you suspected him.” 

“But you conveyed to Regular Reader 
that Ido. Well, I suspect him because he’s 
the only one in the lot that hasn’t been sus- 
pected before!” 

“Brilliant! Wonderful! I suppose it 
turns out that he really is the King of He- 
brewnia or something like that, what with 
the Polish navy in his pocket—” 

“He hasn’t got no navy in his pocket.” 

“Well, something to prove that he wanted 
‘them poipers’.” 

“No, sir; he had nothing in his pockets, 
which proves that he ain’t connected with 
that particular navy, if you get my drift. 
Another reason why I suspect him is that 
he’s too damn innocent looking. Anyway, 
ain’t he False Friend? He’s there to steal 
Beautiful Heroine away from Handsome 
Hero and cop the cash—” 


You said that 


Why do I suspect 
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“IT thought you said he was innocent 
looking.” 

“But I don’t find all this out right away. 
So I have the tangled skeins—ahem !—to 
unravel. First, we twist ’em all up, Hand- 
some Hero, Beautiful Heroine, Perpetual 
Nephew, Loyal Butler, False Friend and 
the Other Woman, every one with a good 
motive. How’s that for a kick-off? Some 
mystery !” 

“Yes; but who committed the deed?” 
“Don’t you know ?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Well, my gosh, you’re writing the story. 
gotta do what you say.” 

“It’s hopeless, and we’ll have to start all 
over again.” 

“No, we won’t. Wait a minute. We'll 
bring in these here characters and make ’em 
talk. Dll die of stagnation if you don’t eat 
regular. Step up here, Handsome Hero! 
You’re accused of killing—” 

“Preposterous! I never heard of such a 
thing. I can prove by facts at least a hun- 
dred years old that I am innocent.” 


— 


“Trot out your facts.” 

“T haven’t got them, but I can get them 
for you at any public library or book store. 
You can read all the mystery stories that 
were ever written and you'll find I have 
been accused of millions of murders, but I 
have never once been convicted. I dare 
you to convict me—and get past the editor 
with it.” 

“H’m. Sit down. You’re rocking the 
boat. I was only kidding you, anyhow. You 
were innocent before the crime was com- 
mitted. Beautiful Heroine, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” 

“TI hope you don’t mean to imply that I 
am guilty. It’s perfectly absurd to imagine 
that I should commit a crime. I am only 
to supply the bigger half of the Love In- 
terest. I may shield Handsome Hero, but 
I never commit crimes. You have only to 
describe my tawny hair and brilliant eyes, 
and that instant Regular Reader will exon- 
erate me. He knows full well that Beauti- 
ful Heroine is never the guilty party.” 

“You win. We only wanted to give you 
a thrill. I knew you were not guilty all 
along. Perpetual Nephew, say your piece.” 
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“Am I to infer that you regard me as a 
potentially guilty person? You make me 
laugh. Hasn’t Mystery Writer already 
told you that I would never get by? I’ve 
been worked to death, killed, sacrificed, 
turned out of home and starved, but you 
can’t send me to the chair. If I die, what 
will future Mystery Writers do for a goat? 
You must consider the future of literature.” 

“That’s a bum alibi.” 

“It’s a perfect alibi. If you knock me 
off, you might as well finish your story in 
the first chapter. I serve a purpose when I 
permit myself to be accused, but I have 
never been the real culprit. I and my uncle 
work together and we cannot be separated.” 

“Ahem! Sit down and shut up. The 
Other Woman, you look sneaky to me.” 

“But it is quite impossible that I should 
be guilty. I object to the accusation most 
strenuously. You have your Love Interest, 
but where is your Jealousy Triangle with- 
out me? Whom would Handsome Hero 
suspect if I were absent? What reason 
would Beautiful Heroine have for being 
jealous? And those two situations are 
most necessary.” 

‘But you went out of the house at mid- 
night.” 

“Of course. It was such a beautiful 
night. I stepped out to get a breath of 
moonshine—I mean, a breath of air under 
the glorious moon. That I should be fol- 
lowed is not strange. We stunning women 
are accustomed to that.” 

“Shrinking violet !” 

“Moreover, the fact that I went out is 
my alibi. I was placed in the story for that 
‘very purpose.” 

“Sure, I forgot that. Move along—I 
mean, sit down. Where’s Loyal Butler? 
Come here, you!” 

“But, sir, you can’t fasten this crime on 
me. I know I acted suspiciously, but who 
wouldn’t in my place? I was looking up, 
you recall, when I saw my mistress in the 
corridor in her—that is—en deshabille, you 
understand, and being what I am, I could 
do nothing but shield her, having been in 
the family, as it were, for forty years. And 
you, yourself, sir, said that I could not even 
kill a—” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Psychology of the Criminal Mind 


Every Reader Will Profit by This Analysis of the Emotional Reactions 
of the Law-breaker 


By AUSTIN E. BURGES 


RITERS of detective stories and other 
fiction having in it criminal charac- 
ters need to know how to delineate these 
characters so as to make them real beings. 
This art is best acquired through a study 
of phychology as it applies to the criminal. 
A few of the emotional reactions which the 
writers of detective stories need to know are 
here described along with some general ob- 
servations on criminals as a class. 

Is there a master crook? This is a 
fascinating question and many a character 
has been built up in fiction on the assump- 
tion that there are such men. Just possibly 
there are, but if so there are very few of 
them. Occasionally a criminal does have 
a superior intelligence, but far more fre- 
quently, so the scientists have found, the 
criminal has a subnormal mind. Indeed, 
many are convinced that the fact that.a 
man is a criminal is evidence that his mind 
is subnormal or at least abnormal. 

The typical criminal can not see far 
ahead nor weigh the probable consequences 
of his actions. He is irresponsible or at 
least only partly responsible in most cases, 
for the reason that his mind has not de- 
veloped as fully as the mind of the normal 
man should. He is full of complexes and 
repressions which cause him to do things 
which are difficult for the normal man to 
understand. He is also likely to be troubled 
with hallucinations and psychoses. These 
abnormal states of mind are intriguing to 
the imaginative writer and will well repay 
a serious study such as can be made by 
reading one or more standard works on 
psychology. 

It is commonly assumed that a criminal 
has more than an ordinary amount of 
bravery. Possibly we are inclined to think 
this because we can not see how one who 





is not brave could have the courage to entet 
and burglarize a house with all the occu- 
pants in it. But that is not an evidence oi 
bravery, for the house-breaker in this in 
stance is the only one who is awake and 
on the alert, and he is the only one who 
has a gun ready. In point of fact, criminals 
are really craven cowards, especially when 
there is prospect of physical pain. 

Criminals are inordinately vain and do 
much boasting. This fact should be noted 
and made use of by the writer of detective 
stories. Because of their excessive vanity 
criminals have great fear of public disgrace 
—as they see it. Nothing more strikes 
terror into the heart of a criminal than a 
threat of a public whipping. 

As is well known to those who have 
studied the subject, each criminal works in 
a characteristic way, leaving behind him 
evidences of his identity which the police 
can read with almost as much ease as if 
he had left his calling card. Now, this is 
probably because a criminal is what he is 
because of heredity. Having acquired set 
habits of daing work which were determined 
by his inherited traits, he can not well do 
the work any other way. This idea of in- 
heritance is also a fascinating one for 
writers to play with. 

We will consider more specifically just 
how certain emotions which are more char- 
acteristic of criminals than of normal per- 
sons reveal themselves in external ways. A 
man being sharply questioned about his 
misdeeds will likely display embarrassment 
by flushing and sweating. If the embarrass- 
ment progresses to the stage where it be- 
comes fear this fear will be indicated by 
copious cold sweat. This has its physio- 
logical basis in the fact that fear causes 
the heart first to pause and then to beat 
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much faster, forcing the perspiration out 
through the pores of the skin. Pallor is 
also an indication of fear and this lack of 
color will be seen in the period when the 
heart has momentarily paused. 

Fear is further indicated by a dilation of 
the pupil and a staring eye. Fear checks 
the flow of saliva and causes the throat 
and mouth to become dry. In certain 
Oriental countries all the persons suspected 
of a particular crime are rounded up and 
each is given a handful of dry rice to eat. 
Those who can not eat the rice will choke 
and this choking is taken as evidence of 
their guilt. 

Fear also causes a respiratory pause, fol- 
lowed by quickened breathing. Extreme 
fear will cause a momentary paralysis of 
the muscles. In the case of the rabbit and 
other small, inoffensive animals, this in- 
ability to move when overtaken by fear is 
serviceable in keeping them concealed from 
their enemies. 

Denial of an accusation will most likely 
he couched in strong language and pro- 
nounced in a raised voice with likely an 
outward movement of the hands and a clos- 
ing of the eyes as if to shut out an un- 
pleasant sight. 

Anger is denoted. by quickened breath- 
ing, a flushing of the face and quicker 
and louder speech. Probably nature has 
so equipped man and animals with this 
device to make them look formidable when 
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angry and thus frighten their enemies. 
Anger and sometimes fright are likely to 
be accompanied by a rising of the hair. 
Who has not seen the hair rise around the 
neck and along the back of a dog or a cat 
when there was a fight in prospect, and 
who has not seen a fighting cock raise a 
collar of feathers around his neck when 
about to make an attack? 

A criminal once caught and cornered will 
rarely if ever show penitence but he may 
show despondency. The outward signs of 
this are a bent back, a drooping head, and 
eyes staring vacantly. 

Criminals are usually lacking in all of the 
finer sensibilities such as pity and rarely 
show any trace of sportsmanship or sense 
of fair play. 

Scorn is displayed by a “hard” voice and 
a baring of the canine teeth. Mild surprise 
is evidenced by a lifting of the eyebrows, 
and amazement by a dropping of the jaw 
and dilation of the pupils. 

As was indicated earlier in this article, 
criminals always have either a subnormal 
mind or a twisted intellect and temperament 
which influenced or determined their char- 
acters. But though criminals are not usual- 
ly normal these very twists of intellect give 
the writer of detective stories much play 
for ingenuity in building characters which 
will be fascinating and at the same time 
act in with the established 
principles of psychology. 


accordance 


FORCE OF HABIT 


An Editor knocked at the heavenly gate; 
St. Peter ushered him in. 

He looked at the mansions stately and grand, 
And the golden streets, and then— 


He knit his brow with a troubled look 
And returned St. Peter his deed, 
Saying, “Thank you for submitting same, 


But it’s not suitable for my need. 
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880 Varieties of “Said” 


This is One of the Most Comprehensive Lists of “Said” 


Alternatives Ever Compiled 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


OST writers agree that the word 


“said” can be overworked easily, yet 
it is rather difficult at times to substitute 
just the right word and “atmosphere” de- 
sired. Now and then some one will come 
forth with a few alternatives for this pur- 
pose, but a more complete list seems to be 


lacking. 


Some years ago we began noting apt 


variations of 


“said” as used by popular 


writers in different leading magazines, and 
since that time many alternatives have been 


Abjured 
Abbreviated 
Abused 
Acceded 
Accentuated 
Accorded 
Accosted 
Accounted 
Accused 
Acknowledged 
Acquiesced 
Acquitted 
Added 
Addressed 
Adjoined 
Adjured 
Admitted 
Admonished 
Adulated 
Advised 
Advocated 
Affirmed 
Agonized 
Agreed 
Aided 
Alleged 
Allowed 
Alluded 
Altered 
Amended 
Amplified 
Annotated 


Announced 
Answered 
Anticipated 
Aped 
Apologized 
Appealed 
Appeased 
Appended 
Applauded 
Applied 
Appointed 
Appraised 
Apprized 
Approached 
Approved 
Approximated 
Argued 
Articulated 
Asked 
Assailed 
Assented 
Asserted 
Asseverated 
Assisted 
Assuaged 
Assumed 
Assured 
Attested 
Avenged 
Averred 
Avowed 


added to the list until it has grown to what 
is one of the most complete tabulations on 


this subject available. At any rate, it is 


our belief that the following one will be 
found both interesting and useful to writers 


as a suggestive reference, or for study as a 


means of broadening one’s style through 
familiarity with these substitutes. 


This list comprises mainly intransitive 


verbs. Transitive verbs—cabled, exuded, 


persecuted, etc.—are not included. 


Babbled 
Backed 
Badgered 
Baited 
Balked 
Bandied 
Bantered 
Bargained 
Barked 
Bartered 
Bawled 
Bayed 
Beamed 
Beckoned 
Began 
Begged 
Belched 
Belittled 


erated 
eseeched 


Blabbed 
Blared 
Blarneyed 
Blasted 


atted 


l 

l 
leated 
lessed 
linked 
locked | 
lubbered 
luffed 
Blundered 
Blurted 
Blushed 
Blustered 
Boasted 
Bobbed 
30omed 
Boosted 
3ounced 
Bowed 
Bragged 
Brayed 
Brazened f 
Breathed 
Bridled 
3ristled 
Broached 
Broke out (in) 
3rooded 
Bubbled 
Bullied 

3urred 

Surst out 
3uzzed 
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Cackled 
Cadenced 
Cajoled 
Calculated 
Called 
Canted 
Capitulated 
Caressed 
Caroled 
Carped 
Cautioned 
Caviled 
Ceded 
Chafed 
Chaffed 
Chaffered 
Challenged 
Championed 
Chanced 
Changed 
Chanted 
Charged 
Charmed 
Chattered 
Cheered 
Chewed 
Chided 
Chimed in 
Chirped 
Chirruped 
Choked 
Chortled 
Chorused 
Chose 
Chuckled 
‘ited 
‘laimed 
‘lamored 
‘losed 
‘lucked 
‘oached 
‘oaxed 
‘oincided 
‘omforted 
ommanded 
‘ommenced 
‘ommended 
‘commented 
‘ommunicated 
omplained 
‘ompleted 
‘omplied 
‘omplimented 
‘onceded 
‘oncluded 
‘ondemned 
“ondescended 
‘ondoled 
Condoned 


~ 
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Confessed 
Confided 
Confirmed 
Congratulated 
Conjectured 
Consented — 
Considered 
Consoled 
Consulted 
Contended 
Contested 
Continued 
Contradicted 
Contributed 
Contrived 
Cooed 
Corrected 
Corroborated 
Coughed 
Counseled 
Counted 
Countered 
Courtesied 
Cowed 
Crabbed 
Cried 
Cringed 
Criticised 
Croaked 
Crooned 
Crowed 
Cursed 

Cut in 


Dared 
Debated 
Deceived 
Decided 
Declaimed 
Declared 
Declined 
Decreed 
Decried 
Deduced 
Defended 
Deferred 
Defied 
Defined 
Deigned 
Delated 
Delayed 
Delegated 
Deliberated 
Demanded 
Denied 
Denounced 
Depicted 
Deplored 
Deposed 


Deprecated 
Depreciated 
Derided 
Described 
Designated 
Despaired 
Determined 
Diagnosed 
Dickered 
Dictated 
Dimpled 
Directed 
Disclosed 
Discounted 
Discouraged 
Disdained 
Dismissed 
Disparaged 
Dispensed 
Disputed 
Dissembled 
Dissented 
Dissuaged 
Divulged 
Dogged 
Doubted 
Dragged 
Drawled 
Driveled 
Droned 
Drooled 
Dropped 


=choed 
“gged 
‘jaculated 
‘laborated 
Zlucidated 
“luded 
“mended 
“mphasized 
“mulated 
“ncouraged 
ended 
énjoined 
“enlarged 
‘nthused 
<nticed 
<ntreated 
“numerated 
<nunciated 
Epitomized 
Equivocated 
Eschewed 
Essayed 
Estimated 
Evaded 
Exaggerated 
Exalted 
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Exclaimed 
Excused 
Execrated 
Exhaled 
Exhorted 
Expanded 
Expatiated 
Explained 
Exploded 
Expostulated 
Expounded 
Extenuated 
Extemporized 
Extolled 
Exulted 
Eyed 


Faltered 
Fawned 
Feigned 
Feinted 
Fenced 
Fibbed 
Fiddled 
Fidgeted 
Figured 
Finished 
Flared 
Flashed 
Flattered 
Flaunted 
Flinched 
Floundered 
Flouted 
Flung out 
Flushed 
Fluttered 
Followed 
Forbade 
Forced 
Forgave 
Framed 
Fretted 
Frothed 
Frowned 
Fumed 
Fussed 


Gagged 
Gaped 
Gargled 
Gasped 
Gauged 
Generalized 
Gesticulated 
Gestured 
Gibbered 
Gibed 
Giggled 
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Glared 
Gloated 
Gloomed 
Glowed 
Glowered 
Goaded 
Gobbled 
Gossipped 
Granted 
Grated 
Greeted 
Grieved 
Grimaced 
Grinned 
Gritted 
Groaned 
Groped 
Ground 
Groused 
Groveled 
Growled 
Grumbled 
Grunted 
Guessed 
Guffawed 
Guggled 
Gulped 
Gurgled 
Gushed 


Haggled 
Hailed 
Hallooed 
Harangued 
Harped 
Harried 
Hastened 
Hawed 
Hazarded 
Heaved 
Heckled 
Hedged 
Held 
Hesitated 
Hiccoughed 
Hinted 
Hissed 
Hooted 
Howled 
Humbled 
Hummed 
Hurled 
Hurried 
Husked 


Ignored 
Illustrated 
Implied 


Implored 
Importuned 
Improved 
Improvised 
Impugned 
Imputed 
Incited 
Included 
Indicated 
Indulged 
Inferred 
Informed 
Initiated 
Inquired 
Insinuated 
Insisted 
Instructed 
Interceded 
Interjected 
Interpolated 
Interposed 
Interpreted 
Interrogated 
Interrupted 
Intervened 
Intimated 
Intoned 
Introduced 
Intruded 
Inveigled 
Invented 
Invited 
Itemized 
Iterated 


Jabbered 
Jangled 
Jeered 
Jerked out 
Jested 
Jibed 
Joined in 
Joked 
Jollied 
Joshed 
Jubilated 
Judged 
Juggled 


Kidded 
Knocked 
Kotowed 


Lamented 
Lapsed 
Lashed 
Lauded 
Laughed 
Lectured 


Led 
Leered 
Lied 
Lisped 
Lowered 
Lured 


Magnified 
Maintained 
Maligned 
Managed 
Marveled 
Maundered 
Meddled 
Mediated 
Meditated 
Melted 
Mentioned 
Mewed 
Mewled 
Mimicked 
Moaned 
Mocked 
Modified 
Moiled 
Mooned 
Moped 
Moralized 
Mourned 
Mouthed 
Moved 
Mulled 
Mumbled 
Munched 
Murmured 
Mused 
Muttered 


Nagged 
Named 
Narrated 
Nodded 
Nominated 
Noted 
Notified 
Nudged 
Numbered 


Objected 
Objurgated 
Obliged 
Observed 
Offered 
Ogled 
Opened 
Opined 
Opposed 
Orated 


Ordered 
Outlined 
Owned 


Pacified 
Palavered 
‘Palpitated 
Panted 
Paraphrased 
Parried 
Particularized 
Pattered 
Peeped 
Persevered 
Persisted 
Persuaded 
Perused 
Philosophized 
Piped 
Pitied 
Placated 
Plagued 
Planned 
Played 
Pleaded 
Pledged 
Plied 
Pointed out 
Pondered 
Poohpoohed 
Popped 
Pounced 
Poured 
Pouted 
Praised 
Prated 
Prattled 
‘Prayed 
Preached 
Predicted 
Prepared 
Prescribed 
Pressed 
Presumed 
Pretended 
Prevaricated 
Pried 
Probed 
Proceeded 
Proclaimed 
Prodded 
Proferred 
Promised 
Prompted 
Pronounced 
Proponed 
Proposed 
Propounded 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


PURPOSE OF THE 


HE development of the small magazine 
has really taken place within the last 
decade and today presents a wide field of 
activity for the man or woman with literary 
proclivities and editorial training. There are 
published at present in the United States 
over 800 employee magazines (Printers’ 
Ink for June 3, 1926, 


SMALL MAGAZINE 


a more or less large body, into a union— 
the creation of esprit de corps. If it is a 
sales magazine directed to the dealer, it will 
have to contain numerous suggestions, pre- 
ferably in story form, to show the dealer 
ways in which he can increase his business 
by using your product. It will need some 

humor to make it 





gives 2,365 general 
house publications, 
of which 800 are em- 
ployee magazines), 
and the small maga- 
zine field covers as 
well club and frater- 
nity papers, school 
papers, neighborhood 
papers, hotel maga- 
zines and sales or- 
gans. Quite a range 
of opportunities for 
people in the edi- 
torial profession. 
Work on magazines 
or newspapers of 
this type is splendid 
experience and often 
leads to positions on 
national magazines 
or city dailies. 


organs. 





The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


1. Purpose of the Small Magazine. 
2. Physical Appearance 

3. Planning the Editions 

4. Handling the Editorial Department 
5. Engravings and Layouts 

6. Editing the Copy 

7. Editorials and Humor 

8. Sustaining Reader Interest 

9. Distribution of Copies 
10. Budgeting the Magazine 


palatable, with at 
least one article of 
general _ interest 
(avoiding politics 
and all subjects over 
which there might be 
dissension) in every 
issue. 

If the magazine is 
directed to the sales- 
men instead of to the 
trade, it will need to 
contain sales helps, 
little stories about 
successful salesmen, 
ways in which they 
have been able to 
meet common objec- 
tions and overcome 
sales resistance, a 
little—a very little— 
sugar-coated advice 








Suppose you have 
just obtained a position as editor of one of 
these papers. For our purpose, we shall im- 
agine that the paper is just being organized, 
that you are doing “pioneer work” with it. 
What will be your first consideration? Na- 
turally, you will not be able to do much 
with a paper until you have decided upon 
its general character. 

What is its purpose? Roughly speaking, 
the purpose of all these types of magazines 
is the welding together of the members of 





on the general way 
for the salesman to conduct himself, and a 
good dash of humor, especially cartoons 
and jokes. 

Hotel papers should contain social news 
of the guests, parties and dances given by 
the hotel, conventions and meetings held 
there, little stories about attractive features 
or special advantages offered by the hotel, 
and some impersonal jokes interspersed 
with the copy in odd corners. 

The employee magazine needs a very dif- 
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ferent type of treatment. One has to gauge 
pretty carefully the average rate of intelli- 
gence of the employees for whom he is 
issuing the paper, and then be careful not 
to shoot above or below that mark. Never 
issue a magazine that talks down to the 
employee. He will throw it away quickly 
and walk off with an ineradicable grudge 
against the company. Be careful that no 
individual is overplayed and, above all, 
avoid preaching as much as possible. The 
magazine will have to contain news of the 
employees—both business and social—news 
of the company which all employees should 
know, stories of exceptional promotions, 
some instructional material, very carefully 
handled editorials on the duty and conduct 


of the employee or the ideals of the com-, 


pany, and a good dash of impersonalized 
humor. 

Club and fraternity papers are published 
primarily for the purpose of notifying mem- 
bers of meetings and conventions, giving 
accounts of interesting meetings for the 
benefit of those who were unable to attend, 
telling news about out-of-town members or 
those who have become notable in some 
way, and keeping before members the ideals 
and aims of the order. Some humor and 
cartoons are permissible, but great care must 
be exercised to see that there are no hits 
on individuals, unless very mild and good- 
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humored and with the consent of the parties 
involved. 

School papers are mainly concerned with 
news of athletic events, plays, scholarship 
contests and news of individuals. Here 
too, any preaching must be done in an in- 
offensive manner. There is plenty of room 
for humor in a school paper. It may even 
be personal, provided it is good-natured and 
clean. 

A neighborhood paper is often a social 
organ, but primarily has as its object the 
increase of business for the merchants of 
the community. News of improvements in 
neighborhood stores, etc., should be given 
prominent space. Engagements, marriages, 
births, deaths, parties, dances, banquets, 
etc., should be reported. Character sketches 
of prominent people are occasionally per- 
missible. Humor should be confined to 
jokes which in no way deal with the in- 
dividuals of the community. 

When you have determined the purpose 
of your magazine or paper, and its general 
character, you will next be interested in its 
physical appearance. How often it is to 
be issued, the number of pages it should 
contain, what kind of type and illustrations 
should be used, the use of color, etc., will 
be important problems. These will be taken 
up in our next article, to appear in the July 
issue of WriTEr’s DiceEst. 
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Writing for the Teen-age Girl 


The Changing Trends of Sunday-school Literature Outlined 
by This Prolific Writer 


By PEARLE | 


HERE is a new and decided movement 

in writing for the girl of ’teen-age this 

year. In the past six months the editors’ 
requirements have changed perceptibly. 

Where once the demand was for very 
youthful things for the fourteen to sixteen- 
year-old girl, almost in words of one syl- 
lable, so to speak—editors are now asking 
for stories for more sophisticated—or as 
one editor: put it—old-sixteen-year girls. 

The day of the story written about some 
particular wage-earning stunt for making 
college money, money for this class or that 
club or what have you, is on the wane. 

One editor wrote, when I submitted a 
story written by a friend: “Don’t girls do 
anything in this day and age but earn 
money for noble purposes? We are flooded 
with stories written about girls earning 
money for high school or college or church. 
We shudder when we open an envelope 
containing a manuscript, for we know that 
‘How Nelly Went to College,’ or some 
such title, will pop out before our jaded 
eyes.” 

There are, of course, a few markets which 
will still buy this class of story if the 
money earning stunt is out of the ordinary 
and has a cracking good plot wrapped about 
it so that the money earning is secondary. 
To illustrate, I have recently sold a story 
on its second trip out, about a cherry and 
peach orchard camp where girls go to pick 
fruit for pay. The story is about two miss- 
ing girls, one of whom is thought to be 
picking at the camp. One girl is from a 
wealthy family and has run away to escape 
the sanitarium; the other is a girl from a 
corrective farm. Naturally, the girl picker 
is thought to be the corrective farm girl 
and is shunned by the leader of the girls, 
who is being taken into a select school 
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that fall—if her associates have been all 
right. Complications ensue when _ the 
picker turns out to be the wealthy man’s 
daughter who is returning to the same select 
school, her health restored by her outdoor 
life in camp. Here the money-making idea 
is secondary, although we know the girl 
leader has to earn so much money that sum- 
mer if her uncle is to put her through this 
school. 

Once we could take a novel idea (such 
as making biscuits or tea cakes or candy, 
a lunch stand beside the road), 
names and a soupcon of plot, 
Now 


or running 
add a few 
and sell the story the first time out. 
the editors, and through them their girl 
readers, want plot and action. 

The average girl of today expects to go 
to college. She may even find something 
to do while there to earn pin-money, but 
the idea of going out and setting up a 
public stand, or spending her days baking 
or candy making, would make her hoot in 
derision. 

The girl averages a book 
chooses boys’ books wherever possible, or 
books about who ride aeroplanes 
through the sky or take venturesome horse- 
back or motor rides. She is neither the 
tomboy type nor the booky kind—as yet 
she does not care for lovg stories except 
where they are just hinted at—yet there 
is always some one to carry her books home 
or take her to the proms—she can drive 
father’s car and Charleston—so I believe 
she is the average 1927 type of girl. 

The average editor is learning about this 
new girl reader of his very rapidly. She 
now asks that we write stories that brother 
will like to read. Short hair and short 
skirts have also brought the boyish age for 
Just as fainting and going into de- 


a day and 


girls 





girls. 
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clines at unhappy terminations of love 
affairs, have gone out of style, so has the 
namby-pamby type of girl story. 

In the new stories, girls no longer mis- 
understand their mothers until their eyes 
are opened by some act of nobility on their 
mother’s part. The stories of misunder- 
standing between friends are on the wane. 
Now the money-earning tale is about to 
shut up shop and leave, too. 

What is the new trend? Here are ex- 
cerpts from letters from two editors that 
may help: 

“Tam sorry to be returning. . We considered 
it carefully for Everygirls, but I am sending it back 
because the characters seem just a little too good 
to be true. We find that our girl readers are, to 
put it frankly, very snippy about what they call 
priggish stories. I am writing this in honest 
fashion because I like so much about your story 
that I want to ask you to submit some more ma- 
terial to us. I shall be glad if the next thing you 
send is addressed to a little bit older type of girl, 
for 16-year-old girls are older now than they 
used to be.” 

This from Mary Squires, editor of 
Everygirls. The story was of a swim a 
girl took to rescue a thoroughbred horse 
and the reward she won. I at once retired 
that story, and to date it is the only girls’ 
story I have not been able to sell, so active 
is the market for this particular age. 

David C. Cook, Jr., of the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill., is so much 
in earnest about the type in demand in his 
offices that he sends a three-page bulletin, 
followed by two full-page mimeographed 
letters on the subject. It is instructive, and 
as this has been a hard market for me to 
sell, I am glad to incorporate excerpts of 
the bulletin and letter in this article: 


“You will be interested in the enclosed bulletin 
dealing with problem stories. This, of course, 
places emphasis upon the ‘two-way problem.’ 
What is desired is the plot-action story with a 
problem situation of a dramatic nature. . . . It 
is not fair to confuse the plot-action story with 
the blood and thunder type. The educator says 
that we must follow the lead of the child’s 
natural interests if we are to influence his will. 
Boys and girls think largely in terms of action 

but if in connection with action we can 
bring about a problem situation that will encour- 
age readers to think along ethical lines, we will 
accomplish great things. 

“Then remember we do not require that all 
stories bring in the ‘two-way’ problem. We are 
offering this as a new field to writers as already 
making a great appeal.” 
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They stress the fact that there may be 
more than one side of a problem in this 
“two-way problem” idea of theirs. 


“The general view is that there are only a right 
and a wrong side, when, as a matter of fact, there 
may be several right solutions and several wrong 
ones. When it is merely a choice between doing 
right and wrong the choice depends upon whether 
the person is well disposed or evil minded 
but where a person is faced with a problem with 
apparently two or more solutions each of which 
has its points of justification, he is compelled to 
reason and grow spiritually.” 

He further tells you to omit the introduc- 
tion and plunge into the midst of a tense 
situation. The main complication should 
be tense and tremendously worth while, 
soul-stirring and heart-appealing. 

I could go on for pages, for the bulletin 
is very comprehensive. The best thing is 
to send to the Cook people for it. I have 
been thus lengthy due to the fact many 
writers tell me they have been unable to hit 
these editors with anything salable. 

A word of caution: there is a danger 
here in writing this sort of story. If you 
do not exactly hit the bull’s-eye with your 
story, other editors are inclined to disap- 
prove of the two-way plan. Two stories 
written for this market did not hit the mark 
—one went into the inactive file after re- 
turning from Cook’s and Everygirls; the 
other, with minor changes, sold Girlhood 
Days. 

A story written on the two-way plan and 
held because Cook’s were already consider- 
ing three of my stories, was sent to 
Lutheran Young People. It was sent back 
with a very terse letter stating that they 
were not in favor of this type of story. 
It later sold to Cook’s, for whom it was 
really written, which proves it is better, if 
writing for this very advanced market, to 
submit it to them first, then, if the story is 
rejected, alter it before placing it before 
other Sunday-school editors. 

What shall you write about? Stories sold 
in the last six months, or still on the market, 
involve three girls week-ending in a light- 
house and having to turn the light by hand 
all night—two girls caught in China during 
the Boxer uprising in 1900—two girls who 
have to spend a night in the North Woods 
in a gipsy camp—a girl about to go on a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Copyrights and Other Rights 


A Legal Discussion of the Rights of the Author in His Works 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


HE best definition of a copyright is 

this: “A copyright is the exclusive 
right of multiplying a work of art or litera- 
ture after its publication.” 

The question of what constitutes publica- 
tion is puzzling, and it is important to 
understand it, for publication without copy- 
right is a dedication to the public. The 
general public acquires all rights to print 
and reproduce it as it may wish. 

Witness this case: 

The author of a play failed to copyright 
it prior to its being acted before a public 
audience in Boston. The audience had of 
course bought the work because it had paid 
money to see the show. Two theatrical 
managers were aware of the omission, and, 
considering the play very promising, em- 
ployed stenographers to attend and make a 
transcript of the whole. A musical genius 
who could remember and reproduce music 
secured the scores in the same manner. In 
the course of time these persons produced 
the play on their own account, without con- 
sulting the author. A suit was brought. 
The court decided, and it is now law, that 
the acting of a play before a public audience, 
is not publication and the rights to it remain 
with the author. 

Said the court: “The special use of his 
play by the author, for his own advantage, 
by a representation thereof for money, is 
not an abandonment of his property nor a 
complete dedication of it to the public. The 
ticket of admission is a license to witness 
the play, but it can not be treated as a license 
to the spectator to represent the drama if 
he can by memory recollect it, nor is it a 
license to do so if the copy is obtained by 
notes er stenography.” 

Publication may be defined as multiplying 
by a printing process and selling to the 
general public. Until this is done, the 
author’s rights subsist and he may have 





severe damages from any person who uses 
his work without, at least, an implied offer 
of sale from him. 

To send manuscript of typed prose, 
poetry, music, or photographs to a pub- 
lisher in the usual manner is an implied 
offer of sale. If this is accepted a valid 
contract of sale exists. The rights offered 
may be limited by the author before sub- 
mission of his work to the publisher. He 
may place some statement of limitation upon 
the manuscript as follows: “First serial 
rights only ;” or “Book rights reserved.” 

Until he has offered his work for sale, it 
can not be lawfully used by any person. The 
original manuscript of today’s best seller 
might have been lost on the streets. It 
could have no more been appropriated and 
used by the finder than if it were in the 
strongest vault. There would have been 
no offer of sale of rights to publish it. 

Here are some cases of close decisions: 

A teacher in a certain school dictates 
notes to his paid students and they are more 
or less common property for years. Have 
they been published so that they could be 
printed by others in book form without per- 
mission? No. 

A letter, written by one person to an- 
other has a peculiar status. The law con- 
siders that the paper and ink used has been 
given to the recipient of the letter, but “not 
the ideas.” Hence the substance of the let- 
ter remains the property of the author until 
he gives or sells his rights to it. (See Baker 
vs. Libby 210 Mass. Reports 599.) 

A photographer who loans a photograph 
to a friend does not thereby publish it or 
dedicate the work to the public. (See 
Archer on Torts, Page 151.) 

The official written opinions of judges 
can not be protected by copyright. Judges 
are paid by the public, and the legal product 
of their brain is public property. If, how- 
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ever, a judge writes a treatise on “Divorce,” 
he may copyright it if it was not written 
in line of duty. 

Courts of equity will act upon cases of 
infringement in two ways: They will issue 
a restraining injunction preventing the con- 
tinuance of the infringement. They will 
also award immediate money damages suf- 
fered by the true owner up to the time of 
the injunction. 

It is impossible to copyright any original 
work before reproducing it in numbers by 
a mechanical process. When printed, the 
work must have the copyright notice upon 
it: “Copyright, By (author’s name), Date.” 
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This done, two copies of the duplicated 
work must be sent to the Register of Copy- 
rights, Library of Congress, Washington, D. 
C., accompanied by the appropriate applica- 
tion forms which are furnished. When the 
samples are received and the application ap 
proved, the work is entirely protected. 

A copyright is good for twenty-eight 
years. Under the statute of 1909 it may b 
extended for another twenty-eight years by 
the author or his heirs. If this is not long 
enough to suit, the author may, during hi 
lifetime, make minor changes, apply for a 
new copyright and this will run from tl 
later date. 





The Versatile Small Camera 


Compactness and Reliability Make the Vest Pocket Camera the 
Writer's Best Photographic Aid 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


S the warm days of summer arrive, and 

the birds and flowers bring us to the 
realization that summer is at hand, the 
writer and photography have much in com- 
mon. Both have an important part to play 
in meeting the demand of an insatiable pub- 
lic to read and to see what it is reading 
about. Men and women like to read, and 
they like to look at pictures. Some like 
better reading and better pictures than oth- 
ers, but, whatever their tastes may be, the 
printed word and the photograph are de- 
cidedly popular. It is the writer’s prob- 
lem to find his particular field and to cul- 
tivate it with his typewriter and camera. 
Incidentally, it might sound more literary 
to say, “with his pen and camera,” but I 
have just been editing a seventeen-page 
hand-written manuscript and I am almost 
at the point of delivering an ultimatum to 
the effect that I shall never consider an- 
other hand-written contribution. I admire 
good penmanship; but only in personal let- 
ters—not in literary material which a busy 
editor must read and edit. 


For over two years | have had the pleasur: 
of contributing informal photographic arti- 
cles to this magazine ; and, during that tim 
I have endeavored to study at length the 
photographic needs of the writer. As a result, 
I am becoming more convinced every day 
that for eighty per cent of the writer’s work 
the so-called vest-pocket camera is the best 
equipment. Having served my apprentice- 
ship in literary work I know that most writ- 
ers are obliged to count their pennies very 
carefully. Any equipment which requires 
a considerable outlay for its upkeep is very 
apt to be beyond the man or woman who 
must make ends meet by writing. Hence, 
in suggesting the vest-pocket type of cam- 
eras, I can assure my readers that the cost of 
upkeep is far lower than it would be with 
a larger and, perhaps, more professional- 
looking camera. Furthermore, from per- 
sonal experience I know that a good vest- 
pocket camera will meet successfully the 
demands of the most critical editors. 

By way of illustration, let me record an 
incident which happened a year or two ago. 
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Although I do not make a practice of doing 
what might be called professional pho- 
tographic work, I have, on occasion, done 
some of it for those who did me the honor 
to believe that I could get satisfactory re- 
sults where others did not. On a particu- 
larly raw day in March, a physician, who 
was an acquaintance of mine, called me by 
telephone and asked me to come down to his 
camp on the shores of a lake to photograph 
a tremendous ice-jam which had resulted 
from a high wind blowing the mass of ice 
high upon the beach. 

I agreed to come; and, when I steppéd 
out of the car, he met me with the question, 
“But where is your photographic equip- 
ment?” “On my belt,” I replied, showing 
him my little vest-pocket camera in its case 
under my coat. “You don’t mean to say that 
you came way down here to make pictures 
with that thing,” he remarked, with evident 
disgust. I told him that I had, and that 
I should get the pictures that he wanted, 
too. I could see that he did not believe 
me, and that he was very much disappointed 
in me and in my equipment. He excused 
himself and went into the camp. A few 
moments later he re-appeared carrying one 
of the latest types of reflecting-cameras 
which made a picture nearly three times 
as large as the one made by my little 
vestpocket camera. 

“Your little plaything may make some 
pictures” he said pointedly, “but I wish 
that you would use this camera along with 
yours so that we may be sure to get some 
good pictures.” I saw that it was useless 
to discuss the matter and I agreed to make 
a picture with his camera at the same time 
that I made one with mine. When I de- 
livered the finished pictures he could de- 
cide whether or not my little camera was 
a plaything or adapted to serious photogra- 
phy. 

To make a long story short, I enlarged 
all my little pictures to the same size as 
his camera, mixed the prints all together 
and sent them to him. A few days later 
I received a letter in which he expressed 
his satisfaction with the results and in 
which he sent a final shot to the effect that 
he was glad that I had not relied on that 
“plaything” which I carried down with me. 
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About a month later we met, and I asked 
him to show me the pictures which he 
thought were especially good. In my pocket 
I had the original vestpocket negatives. 
After sorting them very carefully, he handed 
me ten or a dozen prints. “There, those 
are fine, and they show what my camera 
will do.” I glanced at them, pulled out 
my little vestpocket negatives, matched each 
print with one of my negatives; and, to 
his surprise and discomfiture, every print 
which he had selected as being best had 


been made with my little “plaything” 
camera. He was man enough to admit his 


defeat; and, after that, there never was 
any question as to what my little vest-pocket 
camera could do, even in serious pho- 
tography. 

Therefore, a writer who has a good vest- 
pocket camera, and knows how to use it, 
will obtain as good results as he would with 
a large equipment, and at about half the 
cost of upkeep. A number of years ago, I 
would not have cared to make such a 
statement; but the modern small camera is 
made as carefully and is equipped as accu- 
rately with high-grade lens and shutter as 
the larger and far more expensive “pro- 
fessional looking’ cameras. To be sure, the 
imported vest-pocket cameras are not 
moderately priced as compared to those of 
standard American makes; but, on the 
other hand, they cost no more to maintain, 
and many models are made as beautifully 
and as accurately as a high-grade’ watch. 
Then, too, they have a versatility which 
enables the writer to meet virtually any 
photographic problem. However, if price 
is an object, and it is with most of us, I 
can recommend with confidence the many 
excellent American-made vest-pocket cam- 
eras which are now being offered. They 
will do splendid work when used with a 
clear understanding of their capabilities and 
limitations. This is true of the imported 
cameras as well. There is no camera, of 
whatever size or price, that will do all pho- 
tographic work equally well. It is clearly 
a question of deciding upon the work to be 
done, and then selecting the best camera 
possible to do that work. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be 
wondering what size of picture a so-called 
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vest-pocket camera makes. Today there 
are some cameras which utilize a motion- 
picture film and the pictures are roughly 
about the size of a special delivery postage 
stamp. Owing to the fine definition of the 
lenses used, these pictures may be enlarged 
to 5x7 and even 8x10 inches. Next, we 
have the 154x2!% size which is perhaps the 
original vest-pocket size. There are many 
models of domestic and imported cameras 
which make pictures this size. Of course, 
excellent enlargements may be made from 
good negatives. However, I believe that 
today the most popular size of vest-pocket 
cameras, the world over, is 24%4x3%4. It 
is the well-known No. 2 Brownie size with 
which we are so familiar. So popular is 
this size that even reflecting-cameras of 
domestic and imported manufacture may be 
obtained in a number of attractive models. 
This size makes a presentable print, natural 
size; and, when enlarged, a good negative 
will make a picture as large as 11x14 inches. 
My personal choice is the 214x3%4; and 
the best part of it is that films may be 
obtained in nearly every corner of the 
world. I have never had any difficulty 
to get all the films of this size that I needed, 
no matter where I happened to be. 

From what I have said, I believe that 
my readers will agree that a vest-pocket 
camera is versatile and that it can and does 
meet the needs of the writer as perhaps 
no other size of camera can do. Its com- 
pactness, the ability to use it without at- 
tracting undue attention, its portability, its 
low upkeep cost and the ease with which 
films may be obtained make it an ideal 











equipment for the writer who is seeking 
material during the summer months. If 
there happens to be a number of failures, 
there is no great loss; but, if good nega- 
tives are obtained, there is virtually no limit 
to what can be done with regard to size 
and adaptability to editorial requirements. 
With the better types of vest-pocket cam- 
eras it is possible to make pictures under 
nearly all conditions of weather; and even 
subjects in rapid motion may be photo- 
graphed successfully. 

Some writers have learned that one of 
these little cameras is far better than a 
notebook, and much more effective in re- 
calling details of description and other data, 
so important in the preparation of feature- 
material. One of these cameras should be 
the writer’s constant companion. It may 
be worn on the belt or carried conveniently 
in a lady’s handbag. Let me suggest that 
the writer forget all about trying to look 
professional. The pictures, not the looks of 
the camera, are what count in the end. 
With one of these little cameras the writer 
will obtain subjects which he could never 
approach with a larger outfit. Then, too, 
he will not be leaving the camera at home 
because it is too heavy to carry. In short, 
in a good vest-pocket camera, intelligently 
used, he will have an effective and a re- 
liable assistant in all his literary under- 
takings. Summer is at hand, opportunities 
are awaiting us at every turn. Let us 
make the most of them and prove for our- 
selves what the versatile little vest-pocket 
camera can do for us and our future in the 
literary world. 
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Shorthand—a Boon to the Writer 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


A NEW LEASE ON WRITING 


T strikes me that there are some topics, 

of which this happens to be one, that 
defy nearly every effort to present them in 
an interesting manner. They may be 
crammed full of data and helpful facts, but, 
nevertheless, to many readers they are as 
dry as dust. For this reason, I am going 
to abandon the mere setting down of facts 
and tell you a story from which you may 
draw your own benefits and conclusions. 

Bill was thirty, full of pep and determined 
to be a writer. He had graduated from high 
school and afterwards drifted around the 
country until he had absorbed considerable 
local color. He spent some money on ad- 
vertised writing courses, absorbed what in- 
formation they contained, and then settled 
down to write. 

Bill was conscientious; he turned out the 
very best work of which he was capable 
and, when the rejection slips began to flock 
in, as they have a habit of doing, Bill studied 
his manuscripts to find wherein he had 
erred. He studied the works of successful 
writers too, so as to ascertain why their 
work was accepted for publication and his 
was not. Therefore, it was not so very 
long before Bill began to have some of his 
work published. As time went on, he began 
to attain a small measure of success. He 
became acquainted personally with several 
Many of them asked Inm for 
special articles. His name on a manuscript 
was immediately recognized and his work 
received the consideration which was due it. 

Then, suddenly, his progress stopped and 
Bill found himself just barely holding his 
own. His ideas were no longer fresh and 
his editor friends were quick to sense this 
fact. A few told him so, but to no avail. 
Bill had “arrived” too quickly and his suc- 
cess had gone to his head. Soon the rejec- 
tion slips began to increase. Checks were 
less frequent. Writing lost its zest. 


editors. 








The truth of the matter was that Bill had 
gone stale! 

About this time there began to be some 
talk in literary circles of a writer whose 
work appeared under the name of “Alibi 
Ike,” and the talk was mainly about the 
quality and quantity of the work he was 
producing. Some reports had it that more 
than one person was writing under this 
heading, for how could one man produce 
so much work? 

Be that as it may, Alibi Ike continued to 
grow in favor just as his production con- 
tinued to maintain its record-breaking pace. 
He seemed to pluck his plots from the air. 
He wrote about the most commonplace 
things, too; things that you ordinarily 
would never notice; things so simple that 
you would never suspect there could be a 
plot to them. Yet he took these things and 
made them interesting; made you look for- 
ward to reading them. And part of the 
secret of his success was the fact that his 
articles were so human, so true to life. 

Eventually Bill began to think of Alibi 
ke with envy in his heart: The fellow was 
so evidently a_ success! Sut this soon 
changed to dislike when one editor, with 
perhaps more kindness than tact, suggested 
that Bill see Alibi Ike and try to find out 
his system, 

Bill said he would be darned if he would. 
If he couldn’t work out his own salvation, 
he would give up writing. He certainly 
would not ask some fellow scribe to help 
him! 

Bill went back to his library and com- 
menced work with a vigor born of despera- 
tion. But it was of no use. He was unable 
to produce satisfactorily. Eventually he 
began to realize that he was suffering from 
lack of ideas. (He had never believed in 
keeping a notebook. It was too much 
trouble to be putting everything down.) 
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Writing became difficult and wearisome and 
the upshot of it all was that Bill decided he 
needed a vacation. 

And he took one. He went up to a moun- 
tain resort in the Catskills and proceeded 
promptly to forget about writing. 

He had not been there more than two 
days, however, when he struck up an ac- 
quaintance with Jim. Jim appeared to be 
about his own age and, as they both were at 
the hotel alone and had similar tastes, they 
found themselves more and more in each 
other’s company. 

And it wasn’t long before Bill noticed that 
Jim would stop in the middle of a conversa- 
tion, or while they were walking, or fishing, 
or hunting, pull out a notebook and write 
something in it. This became so frequent 
that it eventually got on Bill’s nerves and 
he ventured to ask what was the big idea. 

“Well,” explained Jim, with a smile, “I 
write a little now and then and I find a note- 
book is very handy in which to keep any 
ideas that occur to me from time to time.” 

“That’s funny,” replied Bill. “I write a 
little myself but I never kept a notebook. 
It always seemed so much trouble to write 
everything down. And, besides, it takes so 
long.” 

“Not if you write shorthand,” replied 
Jim, and pulling out his notebook he showed 
Bill page after page covered with what 
seemed to be hieroglyphics. “I can get down 
my ideas just as fast as they occur, this 
way,” he continued. 

“But I always had the idea that short- 
hand was for stenographers only,” answered 
Bill. 

“Don’t you believe it,” was the emphatic 
reply. “Let me tell you what it has done 
for me. 

“When I first commenced to write, some 
years ago, I started to put down my differ- 
ent ideas in a notebook. But I soon came 
to the conclusion that it was too much work. 
Of course, at that time I wasn’t writing 
shorthand, and I would attempt to write 
down in half an hour the thoughts I had had 
an hour ago. But I found that as I wrote, 
the sentences I put down seemed to bring 
out new ideas and I attempted to capture 
them, too. The result was that my notes 
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were frequently nothing but a jumbled mass 
of meaningless words that brought back no 
complete thoughts to my mind. But I 
struggled on. I supposed that this was only 
one of the many handicaps that were to be 
overcome in the writing game. Eventually, 
however, I threw away my notebook as be- 
ing too troublesome and not worth the effort 
of putting anything in it. 

“I had a vague knowledge of the Hunt 
and Peck system of typewriting and, at first, 
I used to try to typewrite my articles, but 
that was too slow. So I wrote them in long- 
hand and had them typed by a public stenog- 
rapher. This was all right for a while, but 
I soon developed a horror of having to at- 
tempt, by the slow movement of a pen or 
pencil, to keep up with my brain train. It 
was just like a local trying to keep pace with 
an express. 

“Then I grew tired of writing. Now, 
don’t misunderstand me. I grew tired of 
writing, but not of forming ideas and 
stories. However, my love for the latter 
was not strong enough to overcome my dis- 
like for the former and the result was that I 
finally gave up all idea of becoming a 
literary man. I decided to make a complete 
break; so I burned every scrap of paper, 
every notebook, and put away every pencil 
and pen. 

“Then, for the first time in two years, | 
breathed a sigh of relief. I seemed to have 
rid myself of a great burden. 

‘But I did not have enough money to re- 
tire. It was important that I get a position 
of some kind. About that time I read an 
article concerning some of the officers of a 
great institution who had attained their 
present success through a knowledge of 
shorthand — by starting as stenographers. 
Well, since I had decided to give up a lit- 
erary career, what better thing for me to 
do than study shorthand and commence a 
commercial career? 

“To make a long story short, that’s ex- 
actly what I started to do. But I had not 
completed more than half the shorthand 
course when a persistent little thought kept 
hammering and hammering in the back of 
my brain. And that thought was some- 
thing like this, as nearly as I can express 
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it in words: ‘What a wonderful aid this 
shorthand would have been to you in your 
literary career.’ 

“Before long I began to find myself put- 
ting down little ideas almost as fast as my 
mind formed them. It seemed almost me- 
chanical. 

“But I was stubborn. I had made up my 
mind to have no more to do with writing. 
And yet that thought kept hammering away 
and hammering away until I could stand it 
no longer. 

* ‘Well,’ I said to myself one day, ‘it won't 
do any harm just to see how shorthand and 
writing work out together.’ 

“And that proved my downfall, or uplift, 
as you will. It wasn’t any time at all before 
| was turning out more and better work 
than I had ever done before. Ideas were 
no longer able to get away from me. A 
notebook, plus my knowledge of shorthand, 
served as a ball and chain to any thoughts 
that came into my mind. 


‘But this was not the only advantage | 
derived from shorthand. I began to notice 
people’s little peculiarities and jot them 
down. I also took a keener interest in life. 
| began to really look at things and see 
what I was looking at. 

“And, better yet, I found that writing a 
story or article in shorthand was actually 
fun. At last I had found something to 
keep up with my brain train. 

“I turned out more and more work. I 
hired a stenographer who wrote the same 
system of shorthand that I did and then 
turned over my notes to her to write out 
on the typewriter. All I had to do was edit 
them. Why should I waste my time writing 
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them out in longhand when I was so busy 
creating? . 

“So, you see, I gradually came back to 
my original intention of being a writer, and 
a writer I am.” 

Jim paused. 

“And you mean to say that shorthand, 
and shorthand alone, revived your interest 
in writing?” asked Bill. 

“T certainly do,” was Jim’s reply. “I give 
full credit to shorthand because that’s where 
the credit belongs. It gave me a new and, I 
think, lifetime lease on writing.” 

‘By Jove,” exclaimed Bill. “If it will 
do that for you, it ought to do that for me. 
I think I'll study it.” 

“You can’t go wrong,” answered Jim, 
with a smile. “And I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I’m leaving here tomorrow but I'll send 
you a textbook from the city and you can 
start right in and study it yourself.” 

Two days later a package arrived for 
Bill. It was the promised shorthand text- 
book, and inside the front cover was in- 
scribed, 

“In memory of a few pleasant hours 

and many new ideas. 

Avtar IKE.” 

You could have knocked Bill over with a 
feather at the time, but he took Jim’s ad- 
vice and studied shorthand. He stuck to it 
until he had finished the course. Then he 
applied it to his writing. He followed Jim’s 
advice and kept a notebook. Befere long 
the checks increased and the rejection slips 
The editors welcomed him back 
to their columns. His work was refreshing 
and full of life. And he is now definitely 
on the road to a greater success than he was 
before. 


decreased. 

















POETIC TEMPERAMENT 


By MARGARET ULLMANN 


POET writes a poem—strange to say,— 
And sends it to an editor away. 
If it comes back again (they sometimes do), 
Do you suppose the poet’s soul is blue? 
Not so—he knows a trick worth two o’ that, 
And challenges the world to lay him flat; 


For to himself he says, “Oh, well-a-day; 


Inebriated by success like this? 


Not so—he drinks sedately of the cup, 





And challenges the world to set him up; 
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For to himself he says, says he, “Heigh-ho! 
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I didn’t think my brows were quite so low! 
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But I must eat, and so must Junior’s mother: 
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I’ll send another!” 
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a That editor’s a high-brow, anyway; 

i Not such as he my temperament shall smother: 
i T’ll try another!” 

i | But if the thing stays put (because it may!), 

W | ; , . > 

ui | Do you suppose the poet’s soul is gay? 

i | And that he climbs the dizzy heights of bliss 

i 
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Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Forty-four in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


[ last month’s article, we attempted to 
consider poetry from the reader’s point 
of view, discussing ways in which the writer 
of verse fails to get his communication 
across to the reader. We decided that these 
failures fell into two general classes: Fail- 
ures of form, and failures of expression. 

In the first group we placed the poem in 
which mere excellence of metrical structure 
is carried to the point of fetishism, taking 
the place of poetic substance or overshad- 
owing it; and the poem in which the met- 
rical structure is so imperfect as to repel 
the reader. In the second group, we placed 
the poem in which the writer has neglected, 
or has failed in the attempt, to present un- 
familiar emotions in a way that allows the 
reader to comprehend them. It is failures 
of the second kind that merit our further 
consideration. : 

[very writer of verse at some time has 
confronted a problem of this sort that com- 
pletely baffled him. With a mood or emo- 
tion that he feels should make a good poem, 
he is able to produce merely a mass of 
words; something that is so limp, lame, 
and grotesque a caricature of his original 
conception that he can view it only with 
mingled disgust and despair. What is 
wrong? He does not know. 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard are sweeter.” If this truth applies 
even to our best expression of poetic ideas, 
how tragically does it apply to our failures! 
In trying to explain the reason for poetic 
failures, one is continually hampered by lack 
of a suitable vocabulary. Strictly speaking, 
there are no poetic ideas. Because no ade- 
quate terms do exist, we are forced to use 
expressions that lead to confusion. The 
poet writes melodies; he expresses moods 
and emotions; his “ideas” go wrong be- 





cause he thinks of them as ideas rather than 
considering them as what they must be to 
make poetry. 

Let us go back once more to fundamen- 
tals. Poetry was the original form of litera- 
ture. How did literary prose come into ex- 
istence? Ordinarily, we think of poetry as 
something higher than prose. Well, then, 
whence this inverse evolution ; this develop- 
ment of the lower from the higher? The 
answer is, that prose is inherently neither 
higher nor lower than poetry, but merely 
something different. 

Man was not originally a thinking animal. 
Emotion, he has always had, but thought 
is a development of slow growth. Whether 
it sprang from civilization or was created, 
we may not settle here. All that we can say 
is, that as the process of civilization contin- 
ued, the power of thought developed along 
with it. It became necessary that we de- 
velop a language of thought for the expres- 
sion of ideas. This new language is prose. 

Nine times out of ten, when the poet fails 
in expression of his emotion, it is because 
he has confessed two things; because he is 
trying to express as an idea what should 
be expressed as an emotion or mood. Some 
writers, mistaking the nature and purpose 
of poetry, have actually set out in cold blood 
to write what we call didactic or expository 
poetry—the poetry of ideas. 

The term is a paradox. We might as 
well speak of soft-boiled ice cream, of un- 
baked biscuits. The power of prose lies in 
its appeal to the reason. Its emotional effect 
is secondary, if it exists at all. The appeal 
of poetry, on the other hand, is primarily to 
the emotions through the senses. If it says 
anything to the reason, that message is sec- 
ondary, and not inherent in its true function. 
If we have a “poem” appealing directly to 
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the reason, it is merely prose masquerading 
as verse. Understand, I do not say that a 
poet must divorce himself from ideas, or 
that a prose-writer must divorce himself 
from emotion. All that I assert is that 
neither must forget for a moment the pri- 
mary function of his form. 


If the poet will heed this admonition, he 
will escape at once from one of the major 
difficulties besetting his pathway. He will 
see that even when he is moved primarily 
by the desire to express an idea, he must 
come at that expression round about, reach- 
ing the intellect of his reader: through the 
emotions, and reaching the emotions through 
the senses. Unless he is willing to accept 
this limitation of his material, he will do 
well to abandon it in favor of prose. 

The reason why he should stick to poetic 
form in the expression, even of ideas, is 
not obvious, perhaps, but can be discovered 
with a little thinking. The poet who is in- 
terested primarily in ideas, desires not 
merely. that his reader understands his 
thoughts, but that he be moved to action by 
them. He does not want, for example, 
merely to tell the reader that children work 
in mills; he wants to rouse the reader to 
some kind of action. 


Mere statement of facts seldom produces 
this result. Argument often rouses an- 
tagonism. Preception of an idea through 
the channel of emotion is likely to produce 
at least the desire to do something about it. 
Even when the writer desires merely to 
change the reader’s mental attitude with- 
out producing the desire to act, he can attain 
his result through an emotional reaction 
much more easily than through an intel- 
lectual one. : 

To those who decline to accept what I 
have stated so far in this article, I can only 
say, “Go in peace; here our ways part.” 
Others, however, may accept without being 
able to apply the principles set forth. 


Granted that the poet’s business is to pro- 
duce an emotional effect, how shall he go 
about it? If the road to the emotions is 
through the senses, how may the poet be 
sure of finding that road; and even more 
important, how may he be certain to follow 
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it in the right direction after he has 
found it? 

To answer these questions, suppose we 
go to religion, which is, as James Branch 
Cabell says, “one of the loveliest forms of 
art.”” In that central mystery of the Chris- 
tian faith, the communion service, a sort of 
drama is enacted. The minister or priest 
re-enacts for his congregation the scene of 
the last supper described by St. Matthew 
in these words: 

“And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and broke it, and gave 
it to His disciples, and said, ‘Take, eat, this 
is My body.’ 

“And He took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying, ‘Drink ye all 
of it; 

“*For this is My blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins.’ ” 

What the minister actually offers to his 
people is not actual flesh and blood, but 
bread, and the juice of grapes. The congre- 
gation is perfectly aware of this substitu- 
tion; no deceit is practiced upon them; yet 
each of them finds in the bread and wine a 
symbol perfectly expressing the idea of 
atonement, and crystallizing his own emo- 
tional reaction to the sacrifice thus repre- 
sented. 

This universal tendency of mankind to 
find symbols in concrete objects is the poet’s 
stock in trade. The poet must discover for 
his readers, “sermons in stones and books in 
running brooks.” That is to say, he must 
discover the concrete objects that actually 
do represent a crystallization of his own 
emotions, and that are capable of conveying 
them to the reader. A poem of Thomas 
Hardys furnishes a peculiarly apt illustra- 
tion of this truth: 


NEUTRAL TONES 


We stood by a pond that winter day 
And the sun was white, as though chidden 
of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 
—They had fallen from an ash, and were 
gray. 


Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 

Over tedious riddles solved years ago; 

And some words played between us to and 
fro— 

On which lost the more by our love. 
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And the smile on your mouth was the dead- 
liest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die; 
And a grin of bitterness swept thereby 
Like an ominous bird a-wing. 


Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 

Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 

And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 

In the last stanza of this poem we have a 
perfect statement of the poetic process as it 
goes on in the mind of a great poet. The 
writer declares that a whole world of ex- 
perience—emotional experience, please re- 
member—sums itself up for him in a few 
concrete details. The leaves, and the pallid 
sun, and the face with its bitter smile are 
to him symbols that crystallize the emotion 
of the bitterness of vanished love. 

How universal is the experience here de- 
scribed, each person’s own experience will 
convince him. At every moment of height- 
ened emotion, some part of the material sur- 
roundings appears to take part in the emo- 
tional experience. We need hardly appeal 
to the English poets to prove our point; 
yet a few examples may enforce it: 

All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine; 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even’ 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal 


mine, 
—Francis Thompson 


I said I splendidly loved you; it’s not true, 
Such long swift tides stir not a land-locked 
sea. 


Breathless, we flung us on the windy hill, 
Laughed in the sun, and kissed the lovely grass. 
You said, “Through glory and ecstasy we pass; 


Wind, sun, and earth remain, the birds sing 
: still, 
When we are old, are old. 


” 


—Kupert Brooke 
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Truth, be more precious to me than the eyes, 
Of happy love; burn hotter in my throat 

Than passion; and possess me like my pride; 
More sweet than freedom, more desired than 


sice allel than the pleasing of a friend. 
—Max Eastman 

The last example is worthy of special 
notice because it peculiarly illustrates the 
poetic method of dealing with an idea. In- 
stead of telling us, as the prose writer might, 
that honesty is the best policy, Mr. East- 
man expresses his regard for truth in terms 
of things that make an emotional appeal. 
Only in the fourth line of the quintain does 
he fall into danger of the false poetic 
method that must be mentioned by way of 
contrast. 

Even when he realizes the need for emo- 
tional expression, the poet may fail because 
instead of crystallizing his emotion in a con- 
crete symbol, he falls into rhetoric. Rhet- 
oric, instead of concentrating emotion 
through an appeal to the senses, gives way 
to a verbal exaggeration of the emotion or 
thought of the writer. Instead of trying to 
make his expression more individual and 
specific, the writer generalizes it for the 
sake of a vague, and usually spurious im- 
pressiveness. Byron comes perilously close 
to it in such lines as these: 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— 

roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore. 

Speaking of the failure of poets through 
rhetoric, J. Middleton Murry asserts: 

“The result is that you forfeit all power 
of discrimination; instead of taking your 
emotion down to a solid and particular basis 
which differentiates it permanently, you 
raise it up to an infinite power. You try 
to replace quality by quantity, and forget 
that all quantities raised to an infinite power 
are the same. By pounding on the keys with 
a hammer, you merely break the strings.” 
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# WITH THE EDITOR # 





RITER’S DIGEST in its editorials 

and in the communications appearing 
in its pages, constantly has urged writers, 
particularly writers of fiction, earnestly to 
strive for original material, both in basic 
motifs, in characterization, incident, and in 
the method of development, as that is the 
most certain manner in which they may 
engage the attention of editors, and through 
them the attention of the reading public. 
Originality is a prime factor toward win- 
ning sympathetic attention. 

To be sure, the following out of this 
counsel sometimes results in strange crea- 
tions. But nothing in the way of fiction 
that has come under our notice in a long 
time is more strange in point of originality 
both as to subject matter and detail, than 
a story that appeared in the April number 
of a certain standard American magazine. 
One dignified by age and its traditions, and 
that has been recognized as the exponent 
and upholder of all that is most worthy in 
American literature. 

The story in question is entitled A Child 
of God, and purports to be the story of a 
negro murderer who was hanged and im- 
mediately transported to Heaven. Arriving 
there he is supposed to view Heaven, the 
angels, the great Lord God, His Son, all 
from the viewpoint of the ignorant negro, 
and to carry forward into another life his 
crude conception of Heaven as it was held 
by him when on earth. 

But in the recital of what the negro sees 
and hears, we are treated to a conception 
of God that to many must seem most 
irreverent, and that probably may be criti- 
cized as promoting irreverence, especially on 
the part of young and untrained minds. We 
learn that immediately after publication, 
much correspondence was received by the 
editor of the magazine, dealing with this 
story from two absolutely different view- 
points: One, that it was of value and truth- 

ful as portraying an ignorant man’s con- 


ception of the next life. The other, criti- 
cized it for its irreverence, its caricaturé 
of God, and the harm that might result 
through such a word picture appearing in 
the pages of a magazine which deservedly 
has long been considered in the very front 
rank of American literature. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
advanced tendencies in modern literature, 
and we have had the jazz element, and th« 
sex element, and profanity played to the 
limit, but this story presents a new angle. 

Mark Twain was once censured for cor- 
rupting the speech of our youth by writing 
the very entertaining story of Huckleberry 
Finn and recording Huck’s speech in his 
native dialect. In comparison with soni 
of the things we see today, Huck was a 
purist in speech. 

Certainly such stories as the one referred 
to above afford a striking and curious illus 
tration of the distance we have traveled, 
and of the rapidity with which we aré 
traveling, away from the standards of “the 
good old days.” 





Sincerity and Appeal . 

i is to be especially noted, that in nearly 

every great work of literary art there 
runs a thread of unconscious sincerity and 
earnestness on the part of the writer. This 
subconscious emotional appeal springs, al- 
most directly, from the writer’s striving to 
please himself, rather than his prospective 
readers, when he is writing his story. 

Each of the artistic effects in the works 
of the masters is unique. It can never hap- 
pen again. Then why do we read these 
artists. Surely not to imitate, but to emu- 
late them. The soul of a writer grows and 
progresses from experience only, and by 
reading of the masters, he shares in their 
subconscious experience. It is the duty of 
every writer to read, not so much as to 
know how to write, as to learn how to live. 
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‘THE FORUM - 


An Open Market-place Where the Opinions of Our 
Readers Can Be Brought before the Literary World 




















Dear Forum EpItTor: 


Mr. Uzzell, in his article on “Literary 
Temperament,” seems to believe that the 
popular notion that “writers are born and 
not made,” is false. Some men, he argues, 
are great writers “because they respond to 
life differently from us and have worked 
harder at the literary trade.” I can’t recon- 
cile myself to the fact that George Moore, 
Shakespeare and H. G. Wells ever looked 
upon literature as a “trade.” Still, such 
men are great “because they respond to life 
differently from us.” But why do they 
respond differently? In answering this 
question we may arrive at the foundations 
of the literary temperament. 

It must be remembered that these “false 
popular notions” Mr. Uzzell speaks of, per- 
tain to -great writers. If literature is a 
“trade” and a “craft,” as he would have it, 
then it must fall into a category with base- 
ball, bookkeeping, photography and pu- 
gilism. And because the majority would not 
have it thus, I speak in defense of the “pop- 
ular notions.” 


Psychology proves and demonstrates that 
the brain and nervous system of man may 
become highly developed, but it never be- 
comes other than what it was at birth. 
Temperament is not acquired. It is slowly 
woven in the mysterious loom of heredity. 
Temperament is at the foundation of the 
creative mind. Brain capacity and a fine 
conception of life and matter determine an 
author’s literary ability. Literary talent is 
a logical and consistent knowledge of the 
existing relationship between life and the 
universe. These qualities are extended 
through heredity—the action of cause and 
effect upon numerous progenitors. 

“If you have low nervous energy,” says 
Mr. Uzzell, “you probably never will suc- 
ceed in a professional way at fiction.” Very 





true—but we come to wonder why some 
people have more nervous energy than oth- 
ers? Again we grope for an answer; once 
more we sift the soil of heredity. 

“If the writer doesn’t feel that there 
would be a thrill to see his name on the 
cover of a good magazine, I don’t think” 
(He does think) “there is much hope for 
him. When a writer gets under the influ- 
ence of that magazine thrill, it’s a good 
sign that his best hope is gone. Let those 
take the pen who would thrill to see their 
names written on the age. When Shakes- 
peare said, ‘Some men are born great,’ he 
not only sang a fact of his own life, but 
of the lives of all great men.” 


— i PAuL FOosTER 
Washington, D. C. 





Forum Epitor: 

In March Dicest, William Sanford, re- 
minding us that Eugene Field, having mar- 
ried at twenty-three, wrote no love poems, 
asks why love poems are usually written 
before marriage. 

To many of us the reason must be clear. 
The urge that produces the love poem is the 
hurt of unrequited love, bereavement, forced 
separation, ecstasy of new love and aston- 
ishment at love’s loveliness. When satis- 
fying marriage takes place, the emotions 
change to contentment and thankfulness. 
And the more completely the poet heart is 
satisfied, the less will he be driven to write 
of love. I believe that Elizabeth Barret 
Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
were written when she was trying to con- 
vince herself that she must not marry Rob- 
ert Browning. Nothing that she wrote after 
her marriage approached these in power or 
loveliness. But the same principle of spon- 
taneous production applies to the writing of 
lyrics other than love poems. “Home, 
Sweet Home” was written by a homeless 
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man—who wanted a home! And “Lead, 
Kindly Light” was written when the spirit 
felt itself all but overwhelmed by darkness 
—and desperately wanted light and help! 

Any writer of imagination could, of 
course, produce moving poems of love, even 
though seeped in married content. And 
marriage occasionally has twists and gives 
surprises that re-create all the suspense and 
acute emotion of courtship. But in a case 
like Eugene Field’s, domestic happiness 
got at an early age, is a perfectly good 
reason for no heart-rending love poems. 
He no more wants to write that kind of 
poem (unless in retrospect) than does the 
mother who has never known loss, feel 
driven to write a poem of love for infant 
that will wring our hearts. 

Mrs. G. W. S. 

Templeton, Calif. 





Dear Forum EpiTor: 

I read with much interest Lawrence D’Or- 
say’s article on the detective story in the 
April Dicest, both because it was an excel- 
lent treatment of the subject, and because I 
am the author of the story which was used 
as an illustration. There are times when the 
best of us—to say nothing of the worst of 
us—are in need of some friendly and com- 
petent guidance. Mr. D’Orsay is_ both 
an accomplished writer and an efficient 
critic. That these qualities are not always 
found in combination is a well-known fact, 
just as all musicians may not be also com- 
petent teachers. It is very desirable that 
from the many who offer us their assistance 
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along lines of criticism we should be able 
to select the most helpful. The most suc- 
cessful critic is he whose work of necessary 
destruction only clears the way for the more 
important task of construction, who shows 
us where to tear down only that we build a 
better structure. 

I would be glad to hear from readers of 
the Dicest who are actually engaged in the 
writing of detective stories. 

FREDERICK L. GRANT 
Sunderland, Mass. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Why either “darn” or “damn,” by the 
lady of Victorian days or the six-foot of 
glorious manhood that lets it slip so glibly 
off his tongue on all occasions? 

Webster defines “damn” as burning, de- 
stroying, or doing away with forever, and 
“darn” as meaning the same as damn. In 
the beginning God gave man dominion over 
all the earth and the creatures thereof. Then 
why should a man, or a woman, who is per- 
fectly capable of exercising this dominion, 
call on a God they frequently do not ac- 
knowledge, to damn, burn or destroy the 
things that irritate or annoy them? 

It is a confession of weakness, and an 
inability that is very childish. They eventu- 
ally conquer these difficulties themselves but 
haven’t even the courtesy of small Bobby, 
who, when he was slipping down the steep 
roof, prayed fervently: “Oh Lord, save 
me.” But when his trousers caught on a 
nail, exclaimed: “You needn’t bother about 
it now, Lord, ’cause I caught on a nail.” 
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In Europe 


Though it can not be hailed as a distinct 
literary effort, George S. Daugherty’s latest 
contribution to current literature, “In 
Europe,” will doubtless find a niche in the 
hall of travel books as an accurate record 
of European vistas and things of interest. 
All in all, the book is nothing but the re- 
counting of Dougherty’s European impres- 
sions and some authentic information about 
points of interest in the larger cities of 
Europe. 

“In Europe” is not an excellently written 
book, but as an aid to the prospective Euro- 
pean traveler it will prove of value. The 
author was formerly Deputy Commissioner 
and Chief of Detectives of New York City, 
and his foreign trip, made under the aura 
of his metropolitan police fame, was in the 
nature of a triumphal march. His intimacy 
with the notable personages of European 
capitals opened many avenues for his per- 
sonal reflections. 


“In Europe.” By George S. Dougherty. 


New York: The Avondale Press. 





The Best Short Stories of 1926 

Perennial compilation of the best in 
literature is, at the most, but an attempt to 
record in a more permanent form those 
literary gems which happen in the better 
magazines. Edward J. O’Brien has done 
noble work in this field by his collections of 
the best and most representative short 
stories into compact and readable forms. 
His twelfth annual issue, “The Best Short 
Stories of 1926” is by far the most out- 
standing achievement of his career as a 
compiler. 

This volume includes twenty best short 
stories selected from the pages of those 
periodicals which strike a high note in litera- 
ture. Writers will find this book of especial 
interest in tracing the movement of the 
short story. That a decided trend toward 
more innocent and simpler expression is 


now under way is clearly evinced by these 
stories. No attempt has been made to 
analyze the motivation of each story in- 
cluded, since a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of it can be had by a close study 
of the story forms as they appear in the 
book. 

Included in this book are: The Biographi- 
cal Roll of Honor of American Short 
Stories; Roll of Honor of Foreign Short 
Stories Appearing in American Magazines ; 
The Best Books of Short Stories of 1926; 
and other information relative to the writ- 
ing and publishing of short stories. Every 
author will find the book of great assistance 
in his work. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1926.” By Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 





Course in Cartooning and Drawing 

Is art reserved for the gifted few? 

Manuel Rosenberg, staff cartoonist of a 
large Ohio newspaper has attempted to an- 
swer this question in his latest artistic text- 
book, “Course in Cartooning and Draw- 
ing.” Heretofore a thorough knowledge of 
newspaper art and practice could be ac- 
quired only by years of actual newspaper 
experience, but the outlining of the funda- 
mental laws of newspaper art in this course 
shows clearly that these few fundamentals 
can be learned, much as one puts on an 
old coat. 

The course covers every phase of car- 
tooning and drawing for the newspaper and 
syndicate field. Hints on building a morgue, 
finding and furnishing a studio, selecting 
materials and subjects come in for a large 
share of the course. Of interest to publica- 
tion editors and writers are the many 
mechanical points covered. As a general 
index to newspaper art work the writer can 
not find a course more suited than this book. 

“Course in Cartooning and Drawing.” By 


Manuel Rosenberg. Cincinnati: Manuel 
Rosenberg, Artists’ Building. 
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Question and Answer Department 





22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





This department is for the use of our readers. 
be answered in this department by the editorial staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all 
questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 


Questions touching upon literary topics will 








E. C. C-—The American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory is published by N. W. 
Ayer and Son, 308 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

R. D.—You can not re-sell your poem un- 
til you receive permission from the holders 
of the copyright, unless you definitely re- 
served certain rights. It would be ethical 
to inform the second publication that this 
poem is a reprint. 

J. J. M.—Following are a few author’s 
and writer’s societies in America: United 
Writers of America, Dr. L. B. West, Secre- 
tary, 200 Haight Bldg., Seattle, Washing- 
ton; International Dante Society, 15 W. 
107th Street, New York City; Order of 
300kfellows, 1217 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Hispanic Society of America, 
156th, west of Broadway, New York City; 
Author’s League of America, 2 E. 23rd St., 
New York City. 





V. W. L.—Arrangements to publish such 
work must be made with the holders of the 
foreign copyrights. 


D. W. N.—Writer’s DiGeEst can not 
supply you with a list of unreliable song 
publishers. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Music Section, Woolworth 
Building, New York City, will advise you 
as to the reliability of concerns which ad- 
vertise to publish songs. 

The best plan to get your song before the 
radio audience is first to have it published, 
and then bring it directly to the attention 
of the radio artist. 





R. F. S—Manuscript paper size 8'%4"x11” 
is considered the best for short stories. The 





size 814"x13" is seldom used, although there 
is no absolute bar against it. 

M. W. J.—Write to the editor of this 
publication and explain your difficulty to 
him. If you receive no answer to your 
letter, write direct to the editors of 
Writer’s Dicest, enclosing, if possible, a 
duplicate of the article you wrote, and a 
marked copy of the issue in which it ap- 
peared. The editors of Writer’s DiGEst 
will endeavor to bring the matter to the per- 
sonal attention of this editor. 

The annotation on your returned manu- 
scripts reads “Tragic” and is signed with 
the initials of the editor. 





N. H.—It is quite permissible to use the 
right names of localities, towns, cities, etc., 
in articles, except in such stories or articles 
which would tend to hold that certain lo- 
cality or town up to ridicule. A list of 
English dialect books and their publishers 
is being sent you. 

The literary critic you wish to collabo- 
rate with is very reliable and is noted for 
his constructive work among young writers. 


R. H. B—The American Novelty Com- 
pany, Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl., is the 
manufacturer of such badges. The use of 
these badges is forbidden in certain cities, 
unless the bearer is employed by a news- 
paper. Newspapers in the larger cities have 
discarded the reporter’s badge in favor of 
an identification card. 


A. J. S—Manuscripts are not copy- 
righted before being submitted for publica- 
tion. If the author wishes, he may reserve the 
dramatic and motion picture rights, or other 
rights except those of “first publication.” 
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J. F. O.—Letters addressed to Clarence 
A. Stout can be sent to him in care of 
WRriITER’s DIGEST. 


L. N. L.—It is one of the ethics of jour- 
nalism to submit these articles to but one 
publication at a time. Submit your articles 
to a syndicate for marketing to the different 
newspapers. 


R. W.—Probably this publication has 
suspended publication. We would suggest 
that you again write them asking for a 
definite decision on your manuscript. Ten 
days after this write the editor again and 
ask if the manuscript has been returned. 
If you receive no reply, and are not notified 
by the postmaster of that city of the non- 
delivery of your mail, write the editor ten 
days after your second letter and inform 
him that the manuscript has been with- 
drawn from sale and is being offered to 
other markets. Tell him that he is not to 
use the story. Take precautions that this 
final letter reaches the editor. 


J. O.—Authors of published song com- 
positions accept the publishers report of 
royalties due as a bona-fide statement, when 
such statement is taken under oath before 
a notary public. 


M.E,. H.—A list of such publishers can 
be secured from the Washington Bureau, 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Address your request for this list to Mr. 


J. M. Kirby. 


R. A. S.—Take up this matter with your 
local postmaster. If you still retain your 
money-order receipt, enclose it when pre- 
senting your complaint. 


R. W.—When a manuscript is accepted 
for publication, the editors of that publica- 
cation inform the writer of the acceptance, 
and inform him of rates of payment, or 
they enclose a contract for the author’s con- 
sideration. 


W.G. S—There is absolutely no bar 
against an author using a pseudonym when 
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submitting manuscripts for publication. 
Many famous authors have written under 
pen names. 

C. W.—It is lawful to submit your 20,000 
word story to a publication and reserve book 
rights. Such reservation must be made on 
your manuscript title-page. Expanding this 
novel into 50,000 words is permissible. 


E. H.—This publisher does not accept 
manuscripts for consideration with a view 
to publishing them at his own expense. The 
company advertises for the works of authors 
who are willing to stand the entire publish- 
ing costs. Royalties, money from sales of 
copy copies, etc., belong to the author, who 
merely pays the company for the printing, 
binding, ete., of the books. 


Rk. S. T.—A book of fables and legends 
is published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The book is entitled “Bullfinche’s 
Mythology” and is priced at $3.00. 


E. C. H.—The specimen page of type- 
written copy you sent this department is 
quite correct as to form. Why not submit 
your work to a competent literary agent or 
to a critic for his analysis. 

There are many syndicates that are cap- 
able of handling your work. We recom- 
mend Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park 
Place, New York; Bell Syndicate, 63 Park 
Row, New York, and Inquirer Syndicate, 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. S.—An author makes such reserva- 
tions as he may wish, but the reservation of 
nearly all the rights in a manuscript may 
tend to retard its acceptance. The rights re- 
main with the author when he makes such 
reservations as you mention. 

T. C. W.—Query the editors of the dif- 
ferent publications you have in mind, sub- 
mitting them a sample of your work. We 
would advise that you query the editors of 
the smaller newspapers which do not carry 
such departments. : 
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The Songwriting Game 


Radical Changes in the Public’s Musical Tastes Have Necessitated 
a New Musical Tempo 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


HERE is an enigma in Songdom that 

has never been solved and is as 
puzzling as any other musical secret. The 
point of this enigma is this: Why do the 
different songs with sad, pathetic lyrics, 
and music of the sorrowful variety last 
longer than the happy-go-lucky, peppy 
songs ? 

The average individual will forget songs 
of the breezy type similar to those which 
swept the country five or six years ago, but 
he can go back ten or fifteen years and re- 
member some soft ballad that made a hit 
in that period. 

It seems that the sad and gloomy type 
of song is the one that plays on your emo- 
tions more than the opposite type. Take 
for example hits of the past that are still 
remembered and many times _ revived, 
“After the Ball’; “The Baggage Coach 
Ahead”; “Because”; and “Banks of the 
Wabash” are still being sung and will con- 
tinue to live as long as music endures. Can 
that be said of the fast tempo songs that 
were successful a few years ago? Noted 
musical observers say the ballad is the thing. 


The past few years there has been a 
radical change in popular songs. It seems 
that the general public wants rhythm and 
tempo. They want to get away from the 
slow or ballad type of songs prevalent in 
the days of Paul Dresser, James Thornton, 
and Charles K. Harris. If you notice, the 
new ballad style of songs is different. Take 
for example Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies.” 
This song is of the ballad type but there is 
an undercurrent of rhythm and tempo that 
seems to “perk” it up a bit. 

Songwriting is a little different from the 
other forms of composition because the 
style, tempo and ideas are forever changing. 


A successful songwriter must keep abreast 
of the times and create something different 
or tune into the character of current songs. 

It is the creator, not the imitator who re- 
ceives the royalty checks. “Valencia” 
swept the country on account of its radical 
change of style and rhythm and was then 
followed by “Barcelona” which is on the 
same general style. Both were written in 
6/8 time, but “Valencia” was unusually suc- 











SONG WRITERS 

Would you pay $2 for the opinion of the composer 
of That’s How I Need You, Curse of An Aching 
Heart, Pal O’ My Cradle Days, I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier, Cross My Heart Mother I 
Love You, and many other hits? 

For $2 you can get the benefit of my 20 years’ ex- 
perience as a successful song writer. I will analyse 
your song and point out its good and bad points. 
Beyond an honest criticism I guarantee nothing. 
But through it you can save yourself a great deal of 
time, worry and postage—money, too, if you are in- 
clined to publish your own songs. Send $2 with your 
song and I’ll do the rest. 

AL. PIANTADOSI, 1576 Broadway, Dept.-A-, New York City 











SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION!!! 


Your poem revised, melody composed and complete piano part, with 
words typed $10. Send poem and $10 with order. If my piano part 
is not first class, I will refund $7, keeping only $3 for revision, 
ping and melody. Ten orchestra parts, playable with piano part. 
$5.00. Booklet on song-writing and addresses of publishers FREE 
with any cash order, on request. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 


Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 
Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Ukulele arrange- 
ments. Piano Rolls made from MSS. All work 
guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 











I WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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cessful, while the other song made little 
impression, its popularity short-lived. The 
popularity “Barcelona” achieved was 
through comedy twist in lyrics. 

In creating a song, the title is almost as 
important as the lyrics and music, espe- 
cially in comedy or novelty songs. Always 
be careful to choose a catchy title that will 
arouse the curiosity of the average song 
buyer. Many song copies have been sold via 
the title route. The title should convey 
the idea you have created, backed up, of 
course, with a good lyric and a tuneful mel- 
ody. Create a title that will interest every 
one and not just those in one locality. 

A subject that one should avoid is a topic 
written around some great misfortune or 
happening which has startled the country 
for a time, such as The Miami Storm. The 
public easily forgets and there is no com- 
mercial value attached after the song is re- 
leased, as the subject is dead by then. 
Avoid murders, suicides or scandals in your 
Keep your lyrics clean and not sug- 

It always pays in the long run. 


songs. 


vestive. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise ~ ~¥ po (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and = int by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price. $1.00, 


prepaid. Established 1876 
cneneaa ZIMMERMAN §0N co. 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 

95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
Send poem at once with $9.00 in full for complete piano part, 
fully guaranteed and ready to send to publishers. List of publishers 
free on request with first cash order. Poem revision and melody, 
without piano part, $3.00 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 














It is more than a textbook—it’s a complete 
treatise on the essentials of successful song 
writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, is himself 
a well-known song writer who has given the 
world many successful song hits. Harry von 

Tilzer, one of the greatest song writers of the 

decade, wrote the introduction to “Writing the 

Popular Song.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
2 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 

| 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 


vA 
» 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 

WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


A list of the most. prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
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various publications and publi 
ments of prize contests in any lving the 


as stated in communications from editors, 


and announce- 


literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Cornelia Meigs, of Keokuk, Iowa, is the win- 
ner of the $2000 prize offered by Little, Brown 
and Company for the book most suitable for in- 
clusion in their series, “The Beacon Hill Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls.” Her story, “The 
Trade Wind,” was chosen from nearly four hun- 
dred manuscripts submitted’ in the contest. In 
addition to the prize of $2000, Miss Meigs will 
receive the royalties on its sale when it is pub- 
lished in book form by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany on September 1. The judges in this contest 
were Ruth G. veg ee librarian, Polytechnic 
Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clayton H. 
Ernst, editor, The Open Road for Boys, Boston; 
and Bertha E. Mahony, director, Book Shop for 
Boys and Girls, Boston. Miss Meigs is a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr College. 


Cornelt Woolrich, twenty-one years old and a 
resident of New York City, has been awarded 
the first prize of $10,000 for the best story sub- 
mitted in the competition recently conducted by 
College Humor and First National Pictures. Both 
the established and unknown writer were wel- 
come to compete. Either a short story, novelette 
or novel was eligible to win the prize. “Children 
of the Ritz,” by Cornell Woolrich, is a full- 
length novel. It will appear in College Humor 
beginning with the August issue. Later it will 
be issued in book form, and First National Pic- 
tures will make a feature photoplay of it 





The Stratford Magazine, 234 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., will award every four months, until 
further notice, a prize of $100 for the best poem 
submitted to the editors during these four months, 
There is no limitation as to style or subject or 
length. The editors have no dogmatic standards 
about the forms of poetry. What they are con- 
cerned with is the substance. It is not necessary 
to mention the prize in submitting your poetry. 
Every poem received will be entered in the con- 
test. The judges will be the editorial staff of 
The Stratford Magazine. 

The Associated Glee Clubs of America, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, announce a competi- 
tion open to any composer for the association’s 
gold medal, supplemented this year by a cash 
award of $500, offered by Dr. Herbert J. Tily. 
A silver medal will be awarded to the winner of 
the second place. The prize will go to the com- 
poser of the best male chorus composition sub- 
mitted prior to December 1, 1927. It is to be for 
a four-part male chorus, either unaccompanied or 
with accompaniment of piano, or piano and organ, 
or piano with one or more string or wind instru- 
ments, obligato, but not with string chamber or 
full orchestra. It is desired that the competition 
will bring forth original music that tells a story, 





paints a picture or expresses a mood or aspira- 
tion. A published composition may be submitted, 
a it has not been issued prior to January 


, 1927. Heading the board of five judges is Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, Director of the Institute of 
Musical Art. The other members of the com- 


Ralph L. Baldwin, choral conductor 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of 
Thomas Church, New York City; Carl Engel, 
chief of the Music Division, Library of Con- 
gress; and Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music 
Education, Columbia University. Four copies of 
each composition offered should be submitted to 
the Associated Glee Clubs of America and marked: 
“Attention of Judges of Prize Song.” The name 
of the composer should not appear on the manu- 
script or printed copy, but should be given, with 
his address, in an accompanying letter. 


mittee are: 
- educator ; 


The contest for the best mystery or detective 
story, conducted by the B-B Service Company, 
995 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio, was won 
by Mr. Claude Harwood, of Buckeye, Arizona. 
The opening and closing dates of these contests 
have been changed from the 15th to the Ist of 
the month, and the current contest, to run from 
June 1 to July 1, is for “Western Stories. ” No 
special entry blanks are needed. “Any manu- 
script submitted to the company, if of the type 
wanted for that particular month, is automatically 
entered in the monthly contest. No manuscripts 
should be submitted unless accompanied by reg- 
ular sales contract and the company’s nominal 
reading fee of $1, which applies to all stories that 
are typewritten, double-spaced, regardless of the 
length of the story. For the current contest, our 
definition of the West includes Western United 
States, Canada and Mexico, and may _ include 
stories of the North Woods, or Canadian Mounted 
stories.” The monthly prize’is $5.00, but this is 
paid in addition to what the story brings on the 
market. 





The Tanager poetry prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars has been awarded to Miss Ruth Stokes, of 
Algona, Iowa. Miss Stokes’ poem, “Astonish- 
ment,” which appeared in the March issue of The 
Tanager, received the decision over more than a 
thousand manuscripts from nearly every state in 
the Union and from several foreign countries. 


The Hoosier Publishing Company, 612 East Wal- 
nut Street, Greencastle, Ind., announce that they 
will publish in 1928 a volume of Hoosier poetry 
under the title, “Hoosier Poetry—An Anthology.” 
A prize of $50 is to be awarded for the poem 
most favorably received by the reading public. 


Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Avenue, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “We are offering prizes of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Mail the coupon for our new book, the Writer’s Guide. It tells you 
how to plot a story or play—how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


CORONA will help you to success 


| Depend experienced writer knows that manu- 
scripts must be typewritten—and most writers 
prefer Corona to other typewriters. 


Corona is convenient, easy to carry anywhere, 
yet it is as complete as a big office machine—and 
it is the only portable with a twenty-year record 
of proved durability. 


Buy on easy terms 


Get your Corona now. Pay for Mail the coupon now for further 
it as you use it. Your dealer will particulars and a free copy of our new 
gladly arrange monthly payments book, the Writer’s Guide, which tells 
and will accept a used typewriter, you how to plota story or play and how 
any standard make, in trade. to prepare and submit manuscripts. 

L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
617 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The Writer’s Guide 
—and complete information about Corona. 










Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 4 
Original plots and ideas are wha teat 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

(Established 1917) 


207 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 














PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 





SYNDICATE SERVICE 

We will revise, if necessary, type, print and mail 
your number to two hundred newspapers and sen 
you fifty copies—at prevailing rate of a cent a_word. 
Postage extra Postage with inquiries. TITLE 
HEADINGS with five dollar membership fee. Fifty- 
fifty on returns. 

HOUSTON CO-OPERATIVE SYNDICATE 

Vandalia, Missouri 














BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
(Endorsed by editors) 
offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


~ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


We operate a special sales service for authors and 
writers. There is a market for every good manu- 
script and we find that market. You will find our 
service of real value to you. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling manuscripts. Write for 


particulars, 
R. GORDON COMPANY 
308 Morgan Building, Detroit, Mich. 








—— 
— 


you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 
porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


$3, $2 and $1 for the best articles submitted to 
us on any subject, not exceeding 500 words.” 


Van Cleave’s Song Service, Blakesburg, Iowa, 
is planning to conduct a contest for amateur song 
writers. They intend to offer some good prizes 
and every one interested can write them for com- 
plete details of the contest. Address all inquiries 
to Dept. 5. 


The Student Writers’ Bureau, 278 12th Street, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga., offers a prize of $2 for a 
name for its new magazine, which will publish the 
works of beginning writers—poems, essayS all d 
technical articles. The first issue this maga- 
zine will come from the press July 1. The prize- 
winning name will be used with the September 
issue. 

Dreyfus Art Co., Inc. 514 Broadway, New 
York, is offering prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and 
$5 for the verses which, at the end of a year 
following publication, prove to be the most popu- 
lar as evidenced by the quantity sold. These prizes 
will be given for Christmas, while an equal num- 
ber of prizes of like value will be given for Easter 
and for Valentine and for the Every Day Line, 
making twenty prizes in all. Besides this offer 
of prizes, they will continue to pay their regular 
rate of 50c a line for all available verses. 








Antiques, 623 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Editor, Homer Baton Keyes. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are concerned only 
with specific discussions, authoritatively written, 
which offer new information on some aspect of 
collecting. Photographs are accepted. We have 
no need for poetry.” 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, H. P. Brown. Issued semi-monthly; lic 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are fully supplied 
with all kinds of material.” 





The Jewish Humorist, 32 Union Square, New 
York. “We want humorous material of Jewish 
life up to 1,500 words. Payment is made on ac 
ceptance; rates dependent on quality.” 

Public School Magazine, 649 Fort Street, Vic- 
toria, B.C., Can. Donald A. Fraser, Editor. Issued 
ten times a year; 5c a copy. “We use anything 
of interest to the public school pupil of ten to 
fifteen years of age. Juvenile poems are accepted. 
Manuscripts are reported on at once. No pay- 
ment is made for contributions.” 





The Oregon Sportsman, 202 Pittock Block 
Portland, Ore., official publication of the Oregon 
State Game Commission, is to be discontinued 
with the July issue. 


New Stories, 1120 Fifth Street, San Diego, Calif 
Editor, J. Albert Mallory. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; 75c a year. “We want short fiction of 
all kinds. Only the work of beginners, however, 
is considered. We prefer that each story be the 
first published work of its author. We cannot 
use any story over 5000 words in length, and 
we particularly desire stories of 2000 words and 
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under. Stories must show at least an attempt to 
conform to technical requirements of the short 
story, such as plot, characterization, etc. The 
only types of stories barred from our publication 
are the confession and sex stories. We want 
clean romance, adventure, mystery and character 
stories only when characters are shown in reac- 
tion to strong situations. Photographs and poems 
are not accepted. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks and payment is made on pub- 
ication, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Sunset prea. 1045 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Editor, Joseph Henry Jackson. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles about the West or 
articles with a Western slant; educational articles 
with a Western slant; any material covering eco- 
nomic, social or educational fields with a Western 
slant; dramatic, well-told stories (short stories) ; 
well-written serials and short verse. We can also 
use news pictures of human interest pertaining 
to the West. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of $75 to $150 for stories.” 


The American-Scandinavian Review, 25 West 
15th Street, New York City. Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
Kditor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
“We publish articles on Scandinavian subjects 
nd translations from the Scandinavian. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks and 
sayment is made on publication.” 

House Furnishing Review, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York. G. K. Dahl, Associate Editor. “We 
offer a new and unmonopolized field of effort to 
ill free lance writers, trade journalists and news- 
paper correspondents, in every section of the coun- 
try. We have decided to depart from the usual 
system of contributions and to establish in its 
stead a new policy, whereby authors will be paid 
a set rate for the ideas expressed in their con- 
tributions, rather than for the number of words 

the article. Three dollars will be paid for con- 
tributions containing three hundred words or 
more. Articles must describe the sale of house 
furnishing merchandise, china and glass, stoves 
and ranges, and electrical appliances in hardware 

uid department stores. It is essential that the 
aréiles deal with new and novel methods of 
selling, displaying or advertising housewares, and 
that the name of the store and that of the man- 
aaet or proprietor be given in each case. Contri- 
butions containing expression of opinion by the 
buyer or manager in charge, relative to the merits 
and success of the innovation, will be given prefer- 
ence. An additional sum of three dollars will be 
paid for reproducable photographs showing house 
furnishings on display in windows and depart- 
ments; and 50c will be paid for every accepté ible 
— iper advertisement clipping, announcing the 

ale of house furnishing goods. Wherever pos- 
sible, the editors request that contributions be ac- 
companied by picture or clipping for illustration. 
House furnishings should not be confused with 
furniture. They include all articles and appli- 
ances for use in the kitchen and laundry, garden 
tools and supplies, paints, brooms and ‘brushes, 
and polishes for household use. Material pur- 
chased will be used by the staff and will be paid 
for on publication.’ 
(Continued on page 50) 













































“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Aasotercek. iaar 7 GAeceos 


—Commisaioner of Public Works, New York 
State, und writer of over twenty short 
stories in “‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Carl Clausen, Julie M. Lippmann, 
Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 











PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-T Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


CLAYTON HAMILTON - - - = President 
FREDERICK PALMER - - = Vice-president 


Please send me, without obligation, details about the 

course I have checked. 

0 Short Story Writing OC Photoplay Writing 
O English and Self-Expression 


Name 





Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 


































$50.00 A WEEK 
With Car And Camera 


By PAUL GLENN HOLT 


Bound in boards. 14 illustrations. The complete 
story and details of a fascinating, independent business 
or part time work for the amateur. 


Postpaid $1.50 


“The Hundred Best Markets For Your Photos.”— 
A booklet by the same author. Indispensable names, 
addresses and wants for your snapshots. Postpaid, 
20c silver, or included free with the book itself. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Connecticut 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn “— money by writing? Is 
there a certain line. . you knew how? 

My Service will 5 cami your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 
a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 

able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











POETS, ATTENTION! 


627 Poets have asked how they can get their work in ‘SPARKS 
FROM THE ANVIL,”’ new de luxe volume published by the BOOK- 
BUILDERS. Edited by Zano De Mille. Last chance. Only room for 
few more. Full particulars from the Editor. Address: 

ZANO DE MILLE, Editor 


717 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











KODAK PICTURES CRITICIZED 


Are you in doubt about your pictures selling? Send 
them to me with return postage. All advice is frank, 
kindly and confidential. Questions answered. 


Criticism—$0.10 each; $1.00 for 12 
RACHEL FREDRICH, Arbon, Idaho 














UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’’ a use- 
ful book for writers. We produce large and small editions a 
books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. 

plete panting and publishing service for writers including 
sales assistance. Revising and — by expert staff. Write for boo 
and other printing orieen Send details. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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LITERARY SPORTSMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 6) 

Marketing rules are so simple that it 
would seem that every one. would abide by 
them, but every editorial office bears wit- 
ness to the fact that many writers give no 
attention at all to marketing rules. It would 
seem that some have the habit of taking 
a marketing directory, and regardless of 
what the manuscript may be, sending it first 
to the first publication listed in the directory 
and then continuing on down through the 
list until the manuscript finds a market or 
the last name under Z is reached. 

Of course the first marketing rule is, not 
to send highly religious uplift articles or 
stories to the Police Gazette, or the exploits 
of a notorious character of the underworld 
to a religious publication. Yet very much 
this same thing is being done every ige 
The first rule of marketing is, naturally, t 
learn as nearly as possible, what a publica- 
tion wants and to send it such material. Of 
course, it is not possible to learn require- 
ments so exactly that mistakes are never 
made. Again, the requirements of most 
publications are always undergoing some 
change. Nevertheless, it is possible to se- 
lect a list of publications that are in the 
market for something very close to what 
one is offering for sale; and it is a rule to 
be careful in this respect. Comparing writ- 
ing once more to golf, the golfer knows what 
hole he should shoot toward. In the same 
way the writer should learn what publica- 
tion he should shoot his manuscript toward 
and not go knocking it all over the field with 
little regard to the rules. Unless he follows 
this rule he just clutters up the field and 
adds just that much more difficulty to the 
proper playing of the game by others. 

When we get to the facts of the matter 
we learn that most of those writers who are 
doing the most complaining, who are making 
the least progress, and who are loudest in 
their denunciation of editors, are those who 
are not playing the game. They are like 
that college student who, when he did not 
draw good hands, threw them down and 
began cursing. Taking up writing in this 
manner doesn’t benefit any one very much. 
It is necessary to play the game. It is nec- 
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essary to learn the rules and abide by them. 
It is necessary to refrain from blaming fate 
for lack of success but rather face the fact 
that the real trouble is the lack of practice 
that leads to the skill and experience neces- 
sary to play a really good game. 

Though writing may be a profession of a 
highly dignified and intellectual sort, still 
one must enter it with all the sportsmanship 
with which one begins playing a game. He 
must realize that just as it requires practice 
to become skilled in playing any game, it 
requires practice to become a skilled writer. 
It is also necessary to recognize that there 
are already well-established rules to which 
one must conform and which one can not 
change. Then, if he is a good loser as well 
as a good winner, he is bound in the end to 
win success if he will stick to it. 





BIG and GREAT. The words big and 
large are synonomous, but great is not. A 
small man may be great. Washington was 
both big and great. Napoleon was great 
but not big. 















WRITERS 
Varityped manuscript invaribly 
sells more readily than any. 
Different types and different 
spacings produce an attractive- 
ness impossible on any other 
writing machine. Make your 
manuscripts vibrant and color- 
ful. 


Write for Circulars 


The Varityper is a new machine 
manufactured under the Hamnond 
patents by a new company - it 
is an improved machine over the 
well-kmown Hammond. 


Varityper Incorporated 


501 East 132nd Street, 
NEW YORK 























































SHORTHAND 
| For Personal Use 


Record your thoughts with Gregg Shorthand and your 
inspiration need not be interrupted. 
and women, as well as those in the industrial world find a knowl- 
edge of shorthand a valuable aid in conserving energy and time. 


Gregg Shorthand is remarkably easy to learn and to apply. 
A few minutes a day will make it your servant. Write today for 
the first lesson and get our special proposition for home study. 
If interested in resident courses preparing for good stenographic 
| and secretarial positions ask for Year Book. 


| GREGG SCHOOL 
| 6 North Michigan Avenue 





Authors, professional men 


Chicago, Illinois 
































DO ASI SAY! 


“If you photoplay writers will only listen, 
I can help you sell your work. Stop wasting 
postage when studios do not read your 
stories. I’m right here on the stamping 
ground. I know the business, how scenarios 
must be written, what studios want, and 
how to sell your story. Send me your 
story. I will read, criticize, and advise you 
free. If suitable, I will rewrite and per- 
sonally submit for you. Commission basis.” 


ZANO DE MILLE 
717 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
















































MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Husparp, 
158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 





STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








CONTEST NEWS) 


A real contest magazine. Issued and revised monthly. 
Contest announcements, helpful hints, articles by win- 
pers, Cs Special to DIGEST readers: copy, 10c coin. 
eguiarly 











Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn, 





WRITERS! 

Make money at home in spare time writing stories, photoplays, 
magazine and newspaper articles. Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
typed, and correctly prepared for publication. Suitable markets 
suggested. Quick, dependable Service. Write for particulars. 

LESLIE CLEMENS 
Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 











NYPL UAR OA OF '0 | at MY: © A OMEN a O83 
Fiction and Articles of all kinds wanted for marketing. 
Only material with a possibility of e accepted. Criti- 

and collaboration and a typing service that is 
DIFFERENT! 

Write for particulars and mples 

AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


The Stratford Magazine, 234-240 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. Editor, Henry T. Schnittkind. 
Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
publish in each issue poems, book reviews, and 
two or three stories, either original or translated. 
We try to report on manuscripts within two 
weeks. We do not pey for for manuscripts.” 


The New Republic, 421 W. 2lst Street, New 
York. Herbert Croly, Editor; Bruce Bliven, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued weekly ; 15c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We use very brief articles, preferably 
not over 2,000 words, on politics, economics, social 
questions, and other interesting phases of con- 
temporary life. Generally speaking, we wish 
factual matter, rather than essays or theoretical 
discussion from contributors. We accept a lim- 
ited amount of verse. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Editor, Otto 
Ernest Rayburn. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We desire articles, poems, stories 
jokes, etc., with Ozark flavor in them, about folk 
lore, legend, resorts, summer sports, wild life, 
Ozark curiosities, etc. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. Roscoe 
Fawcett and Jack Smalley, Editors. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the 
market for first person stories of love, courtship, 
marriage, divorce and social problems. Stories 
told by girls are preferred. Manuscripts should 
be about 3500 words in length; no more than 
4500 words. No features are accepted. A month- 
ly contest for letters of comment on designated 
articles is a regular feature, with prizes offered. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of two cents a word.” 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editors, Roscoe 
Fawcett and Jack Smalley. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are primarily inter- 
ested in fast-moving Western stories of all lengths. 
Short stories from 3000 to 7000 words; novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words; serials of 45,000 words; 
tales of adventure in various settings; and sport 
stories are particularly desired. Western verse 
is also needed. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of 25c a line for poetry am 
one and one-half cent a word and up for prose.’ 


The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. Charles Messer Stow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
technical or educational articles on antiques, art 
and related subjects. We also use photographs 
relative to our articles. Poems are not needed. 
Manuscripts are paid for at the rate of one t 
five cents a word, depending upon research and 


general educational value.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Editor, George H. Tichenor, 
4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. fife 


“We are a service to trade and technical 
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publications and as such do not buy material our- 
selves. Prospective correspondents should write 
to us for our current needs before submitting 
material. Manuscripts are ordinarily reported on 
within thirty days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half to one cent a 
word.’ 





Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We need manuscripts deal- 
ing with travel in America or abroad. Our par- 
ticular need is for unusual material that ranges 
in length from 2000 to 5000 words. Articles must 
be illustrated, have plenty of human interest and 
be written from a new angle, if possible. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word and $1 for pictures.” 





Charm, 50 Bank Street, Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Lucie D. Taussig. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy ; 
$4.00 a year. “We publish material concerning 
the State of New Jersey—personality stories and 
historical sketches. Articles should contain from 
1500 to 2000 words. We use no fiction. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
two to four cents a word. 





4rts, Fads, Modes, a semi-monthly, published 

by the Art Group, 925 Market Street, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has suspended publication. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 


10,000 or more, 


retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 


57383 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, para mening corrected, carbon copy, work 

uaranteed. er 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 

y MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


IVE LIKELY 
RENA VAN CISE 


538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








And there are many others. 


Formerly associate of Walter B. Pitkin. 


342 Madison Avenue 


What Is Your Trouble? 


AM accustomed to have writers in trouble come to me skeptical of my 

being able to help them. They have had enough of “instructors” in school 

and college; they are afraid I’ll wish on them a “course” of training they 
don’t want. Here’s what really happens: 

A woman brought me rejected stories dealing with romantic figures of 
the past she didn’t understand. I got her interested in the comedy and trag- 
edy in her own family. Her first story about her son sold for $400, her second, 
about a neighbor’s husband, sold for $400 also, and she is going strong. 

A novelist was afraid to use his own life in a story he burned to write. 
I dispelled his fear. His novel appeared last spring. 

A short-story writer “wrote herself out.” Her editors told me she seemed 
hopeless to them. She appealed to me as a last resort. I discovered she had 
let her thinking overwhelm her feeling. 
applauding every trace of romance and sentiment in her copy. Her sales 
totaled $2400 in the five months she worked with me. 


I adopted the policy of heartily 


What is your trouble? I’d be glad to have you write me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


New York City 























































Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful writer and 
not realize it. If you have the natural qualities 
of mind required, then by proper training under 
Dr. Burton you will be able to perfect your style 
and technique, develop plots, and produce splendid 
salable stories. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. _ Send toler for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will re- 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is 

worth your while fo train for authorship. No obli- 

Dr.Burton gation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
429 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“—-A letter in appreciation of the won- 
ful work you have done in revising my 


story—.” 
“T shall send you something better soon.’ 
Excerpts from letters from satisfied clients. ’ For the 
kind of story criticism that really helps, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN, 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 











CONSCIENTIOUS EDITING 
Of your manuscript means fewer rejection ates. An experienced 
copy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on _ application. 
Typing, with minor revision, carbon copy, 60c Lf 1,000 words. 
Plain typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Fifteen years’ experience behind this service. Circular on request, 
ERROL HUNT DERBY, 
Managing Editor Greensburg Daily Tribune, 


Greensburg Pennsylvania. 
“Good editing is good instruction.” 











‘make ’em laugh!”’ 


Write jokes, jingles, pithy paragraphs, humorous essays. Pep up 
your stories with original wit. My course of ten lessons will make it 
easy—and fascinating. Complete Course, $2. Sample Lesson, 25c. 


JACK W. PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York City. 











For a short time we will examine, criticise 

and revise some of your work, tell you exactly what 

your drawback is. We have expert typing service. 

Let us see what you have, and maybe we can help you. 
BUREAU OF CRITICISM 

Box 148, Jerome, Ark. 











THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
P, O. BOX 817 





Detailed Research on Any Subject 
Photostatic reproductions of illustrations, maps, etc. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, World-Famous Tulloss 
“New Way” Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute in 7 =. to 150 in Shorthand, Guarant 

Graduates earn $40 te $60 a N Supersedes ol old 


eek. SO ‘ 
methods—easy for anyone. Small. cost. Limited Special Offer 
Send for FREE BOOK—Sec 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 


ret Explained. Tells All. Write. TODAY. 
696 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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HINTS FROM ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


articles then. It was Collier's which estab- 
lished the short, short story (one thousand 
words or less) as a regular feature. It has 
brief, easy reading departments on politics 
and science. It has a double spread of pho- 
tos of purely human interest subjects—old- 


fashioned melodrama, infant prodigies, 
champions at home and what not. There is 


a popular article on some economic prob- 
lem—the cotton situation in this number. 
Grantland Rice runs a short page; and in- 
side talks on celebrities are favorite features, 
Eddie Foy’s biography, for example. The 
stories are of men and of what they dare 
to do and how they succeed ; Peter B. Kyne 
serials, and stort stories of how a hero un- 
snarls his love affairs, or how his business 
or sport loyalties weather the storms of 
temptation or discouragement. 

Now the kinds of advertisements vary 
some from issue to issue in any one maga- 
zine and some of the kinds missing in one 
issue may turn up in another but a study 
of this covering several successive issues 
will reveal a great deal about the proper 
slant for the readers. 

The style of the advertisements tells still 
more. Red Book in the issue analyzed for 
this article, had seventy-three advertise- 
ments of less than column size, and twenty- 
eight of them less than two inches. There’s 
a mass of type in the majority of them. It 
would, therefor, seem that here is a maga- 
zine read in quite a leisurely way or cer- 
tainly its advertisers would not be con- 
sistently wasting money on so much type 
in such small spaces. 

Here is a similar point illustrated by a 
soap advertisement. In Collier's, the easy- 
reading weekly for the business man accus- 
tomed to quick, definite thinking, there is a 
four-line advertisement : 


COMPLEXION BEAUTY 
depends on thorough but gentle skin 
cleansing. The safe soap to use is 
he — — — — — — soap. 


But, in the Pictorial Review, for women 
reading for entertainment at home and 
tempted to try this, that and everything in 
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the soap line, the same soap company runs 
a drawing of two ladies fascinating a 
charming gentleman at a beautifully ap- 
pointed dinner table and the advertisement 
begins in large type— 
“Personal Charm is within Reach of 
Every Woman. Do You Possess It?” 


Direct statements and definite action for one 
magazine; effective and pleasing ap- 
proaches, gradual conviction and final in- 
sistence for the other. They are different 
methods but both require genuine skill. 
Writer, why not take a tip from the adver- 
tisers and deliberately plan the style accord- 
ing to the readers as well as according to the 
theme? 

Advertisements give clues as to whether 
a magazine is hurriedly or leisurely read; 
whether its readers are superficial or crit- 
ical; whether they want entertainment or 
eulightenment; whether they are primarily 
interested in people like themselves or in 
another generation, other countries and new 
ideas; whether they want dignified impres- 
siveness or snappy suggestiveness, and 
whether their appreciation and response is 
lasting and reassuring or fleeting and tan- 
talizing. 





AYOID long sentences. It is far better 
to have a paragraph consisting of five 

or six short, clear sentences, than to try to 

convey too much in one long sentence. 





TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











aus SINCE APRIL 1925 gus 


I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
— requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES:—Prose, 45¢ per thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Bex 315, Kearney, Neb. 











Have your manuscripts copied by an expert, 
thus insuring attention at the publisher’s 
desk. Rates no higher than regular typists. 
IRVEMA FOLEY 
Manuscript Specialist 


1133 Paloma Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. S50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














continuing it on his famous “follow-through” 


»f manuscript, 
REE review of your revision, on request.) 


RATES FOR CRITICISM: 
r book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 


nares FOR REVISION: 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


lishing, Princeton University Press, etc. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 





“Thanks to your help, my book has gone through two 
. e e . 99 

editions, and profits are piling up 

—such was a client’s comment on service, for which I charged him only $12.50. 
over the criticism service founded by my longtime friend and associate, T. C. O’Donnell, and am 
plan. 1 : 
faults in story construction and outlining a complete revision of the story, with pencil correction 
showing mistakes of sentence construction, 


Twenty years’ experience as author, critic and editor, enables me to help you please other editors. 
$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 


Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, 
editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50 per cent to the rates for crit 


RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


Among recent works revised by me are successes published by Alfred Knopf, Inc., Central Pub- 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


106 East Fourth St., 


Now I have taken 


This plan includes a long letter, pointing out 


punctuation, and diction. (After this, a 


patties them in finished form for the 
ticism. 


75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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An Efficient Typing Service under the 
honest supervision of an experienced 
writer. The rate is 75c a thousand words; 
including a good quality of paper, one 
carbon copy and all minor corrections. 


G. R. WETHERELL, 


P, O. Box 5, Lancaster, Ohio 











TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
rates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, Ill. 














NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. Ne more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 


FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 

















CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Rate, $3.00 for a short story. 


HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 











QUALITY TYPING! 


OUR SPECIALTY is accuracy, neatness and prompt 
service. Minor corrections; carbon copy; extra first 
and last page if desired. 75¢ per thousand words; 
poetry, 3c per line. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 








AUTHORS! 


Your manuscripts .neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed for 50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy 
included. Poetry, 2 cents a line. Five likely markets 
suggested free. 


MISS MYRTLE J. MILLER 
Log Cabin, Colorado 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Variety Goods Magazine, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Harry E. Martin, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for definite ‘and helpful mate- 
rial on merchandising plans; successful selling 
stunts ; pictures and descriptions of unusual and 
effective interior and window displays of popular- 
priced merchandise and seasonal displays ; and 
practical methods of increasing turnover in candy, 
toys, infants’ wear, china, glassware, aluminum, 
enamelware, small hardware, notions, etc. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word.” 





Paine’s Cutlery Journal, 110 West 34th Street, 
New York City. Editor, Chas. H. Paine. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. * “We publish 
articles about 1000 to 1500 words in length, cover- 
ing methods used by cutlery dealers to develop 
business. Articles should be confined strictly to 
Cutlery—no Hardware. Interviews with cutlery 
buyers of wholesale houses or department stores 
are also acceptable. Articles covering any phase 
of cutlery merchandising are appropriate. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 





New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Reynolds, Household Editor, Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We have no 
particular editorial needs at present, as we are 
well supplied for the next two or three months. 
We use articles of practical value in the house 
hold department; also recipes, and short stories 
for children. Poems are accepted occasionally ; 
also photographs. Manuscripts are reported on 
at once, and payment is made on publication, at 
the rate of $3.00 and $3.50 a column.” 





The Rose Company, Art Publishers, 22nd and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, H. M 
Rose, Jr. “We need only verses of four, six 
and eight lines, suitable for greeting cards. W<« 
publish cards for practically all seasons and occa 
sions. Any material submitted during the months 
of May, January and February must be sent sub 
ject to delay in answering. Verses are paid for 
on acceptance, at the rate of 50c a line.” 





Western Automotive, 1824 Stout Street, Den 
ver, Colorado. Wesley R. Curtis, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for articles on the automotive trade 
of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, the Panhandle of Texas, and the 
western half of Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. Articles should cover success 
ideas or unusual methods of conducting business 
in garages, repair shops and service stations. 
Photographs are also needed. Poems are not ac- 
cepted, Manuscripts. are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of 20c a column inch.” 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. Edi- 
tor, C. P. Dadant. Issued monthly; ldc a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We can use only well illustrated 
features about practical beekeeping, beekeeping 
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plants and successful beekeepers. Material should 
not be of every day nature, giving the usual and 
well known beekeeping practice. Photos should 
not be stereotyped photos of bee yards or bee 
hives, but bearing on the copy or of unusual 
nature. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
yon payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of $3.00 a column—450 words.” 


Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We are always in the market for good detective 
and mystery stories of any length under 20,000 
words. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
days, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of $10 a thousand words and up.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Merle Crowell. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We publish 
articles built around or sponsored by one definite 
— being; that give some illumination to the 

indamental problems and interests of normal 
se eople—suich interests as finding self-expression, 
overcoming handicaps, keeping healthy, having a 
good time, enlarging one’s spiritual outlook, mak- 
ing a decent living for one’s self and those who 
are dependent on one. We also publish fiction 
of honest-to-God human beings in interesting, 
normal situations. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a few days, and payment is. made on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Our Navy, 618 Bond Building, Washington, 
D.C. H. L. Miller, Editor. Issued semi-month- 
ly; 25¢ a copy; $4.50 a year. ‘“We desire material 
of interest to United States Navy readers. We 
also need poems and photographs pertaining to 
the Navy or the Sea. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is m: ade on 
publication, at the rate of $2.50 a column.” 





Radio Broadcast, Garden City, New York, Edi- 
tor, Willis Kingsley Wing. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use material written 
according to our order and specification. Pay- 
ment for manuscripts is made on publication, at 
the rate of one-half cent a word.” 

Babyhood, Marion, Indiana. De Lysle Ferree 
Cass, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We are funde amentally a medical and 
child training magazine, using ‘only strictly au- 
thoritative articles entirely germane to our special- 
ized field. Practically all of our medical articles 
come from specializing obstetricians and pedia- 
tricians, and most child training articles are ar- 
ranged for by special contract with recognized 
experts on certain subjects, in which we happen 
to be interested from time to time. General mat- 
ter is handled by our own editorial staff. We 

(Continued on page 58) 














“RENT A TYPEWRITER any mane 
{ If You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
| MacHiNe FIRE E  - Catalogue Free - 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
| Suite 144. 339 Fifth Avenue .PITTSBURGH. PA. 














TTENTION WRITERS: 
kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
Don’t let your article be 
Poems also 
Write to us today 


by editors and producers. 
rejected. Your work revised, 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. 


for full particulars, 


if desired. 


Manuscripts of all 


THE HANSEN COMPANY 


1900 W. Girard Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











SUPERIOR TYPING PAYS! 


Authors’ manuscripts 


to meet editorial 


requirements. Prose, 50c per thousand words, 


carbon copy. Poems, 


NELLIE WHITFIELD 


2001 West 13th St., 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. 


dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages—Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 


is quickly found in this remarkable volume b 
means of a special plan whereby the whole Englis. 


language is arranged according to the rhyming 
qualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 


the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 


With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 


good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 


pected rhymes that will mean so much to the euc- 


cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 


coupon today. 





oo eee rere r 


Address ...ccceee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 


which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” 

















A MARKET PLACE FOR 


SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — SERIALS — ARTICLES — PLAYS — ETC. 





NOTHING TO SELL BUT ‘‘SELLING SERVICE”’’ 





We sell ‘‘No Instruction Courses—No LL gy ServicemNo Revision Service’’—Nothing but Manuscripts. Com- 


pare Our Service Proposition with any ot 





er, anywhere. Our Instruction Circular sent free, toany writer. Address 


The B-B Service Co. —‘‘The House of New Ideas’? —995 E. Rich — Columbus, Ohio 
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Spend Your Vacation at 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


WRITERS’ COLONY 
(SECOND YEAR) 
A gathering place for writers, Intensive 
Instruction, Lectures by Famous Au- 
thors, Vacation Features. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
STC 1836 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 











FOR SERVICE I LEAD 
Manuscripts neatly typed, including extra first and 
last sheet and one carbon copy. 

POEMS A SPECIALTY 
All work at lowest rates. A trial will convince you, 
THE DE-REA SERVICE 


854 W. Marquette Rd. Chicago, IIl. 











I TYPE IT RIGHT 
6c per 100 words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Spelling corrected; other minor corrections. 
Proof-read. Carbon copy. 
BEN MAULDIN 
215 Court Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety ‘and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI,OHIO 









Writer's Digest 


WRITING MYSTERY STORIES 
(Continued from page 15) 

“Yes, yes; chase yourself. Aha! At 

last we reach the culprit. Come forward, 

False Friend! I fear you’re gonna find it 

a bit dusty on the ocean tonight.” 

‘But how can I be the culprit? How 
can you make me the goat against all the 
rules of mystery technique ?” 

“How d’ye get that way?” 

“Consider my position and you will see. 
You make it plain early in the action that 
I am False Friend, that I need money, and 
that I am after the girl in order to get it. 
Everybody suspects me, so I am automat- 
ically eliminated. I am hissed from all 
sides, scorned and condemned, but that is 
no mystery. If you are going to give away 
the real criminal in the first half of the 
story, you haven’t any mystery; hence no 
story. I’ll leave it to any editor in cap- 
tivity.” 

“But somebody’s gotta be guilty. Dog- 
gone these editors, anyhow! Why the heck 
can’t anybody at all be the murderer?” 

“Because the editor seeks popular ap- 
proval; hence you must convict a criminal, 
a bad man; not the hero. He has to be saved 
for the final clinch and virtue’s triumph.” 

“Then, by gosh, you’re convicted your- 
self, for you are no hero and you are a 
criminal.” 

“Yes, but that fact is much too evident ; 
hence I am ineligible. You must find some- 
one who has not been in the limelight o: 
your story falls flat.” 

““°S no use. You were my last hope. Sit 
down before I knock you down. Looks like 
the bottom fell out, Mystery Writer.” 

“Yes, you wall-eyed descendant of the 
missing link, it fell out, and after I had 
warned you to work with a skeleton—” 

“What !” 

“A plot skeleton, situations developed, 
and all that sort of thing, and here you go 
and don’t even have a guilty party. Are 
you even sure a man was killed? How the 
goshdingit can a man be murdered if there 
is no murderer?” 

“He was murdered, all right, and I had 
the whole thing fixed up fine. I had it all 
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doped out. Two windows in his room, both 
locked inside. One door—” 

“And I guess it was locked inside, too.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“Ye gods, something new! 
transom over the door?” 

“No.” 

“Then that’s out. I can’t use such pre- 
posterous situations and expect to eat reg- 
ular food. It’s all been done to death. You'll 
have to reconstruct that whole scene.” 

“Oh, well, if I have to do it. You’re hard 
to please; but I was just making a dandy 
mystery for me to solve, that’s all.” 

“Without a murderer!” 

‘But I thought I had one. I can’t un- 
derstand how he got away from me. Say, 
who’s that dried-up bug in the corner? He 
looks like something the cat dragged in. 
Hey, you! Come out here and deliver your 
speech, and if you’ve got an alibi, you better 
start running.” 

“I have no alibi. I am the guilty party. 
No matter how you construct that crime, | 
am the murderer. I have paid the penalty 
so often that I am used to it now, and I 
always know in advance that I am to be the 
goat, the sacrifice on the altar of Mystery 
Literature. I have been hanged, garroted, 
electrocuted, and beheaded in the name of 
Fiction, but Regular Reader has not yet 
learned to pick me out, and until he does 
learn I will be the victim to the end. Many 
parts have been allotted to me, but never 
under my true name.” 


Was there a 


“Well, who are you?” 

“I am the person who is mentioned as be- 
ing among those present in the story, so 
that all cards may be on the table and that 
technique may not be violated by the intro- 
duction of trick characters to exasperate 
Regular Reader. I am the person every- 
body overlooks.” 

“I am Casual Character!” 





ALEXANDER POPE WAS ONLY twenty years 
of age when he wrote the “Essay on Criti- 
cism” in which occur the two famous 
phrases: “Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” and “A little learning 1s a dan- 
gerous thing.” 
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—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
3. B. Manager 


Edwards, Advertising 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








MANUSCRIPT 
Edited, Scenarios. 


’ 
years 


revised, typed. 
experience. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
26 East 10th Street, New York 


Twelve 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts type 4 according to specifications of New York pub- 
lishers who maintair 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD IN THE WORLD 

—100%, perfect typing guaranteec 
2—Carbon copy clear as original, free. 
5 likely markets recs mmended, free. 
Prose, 50c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 
BERNARD W. TASSLER, Copy Desk. 

Literary Typing Bureau, 

1673 Eastburn Ave., New York City. 





2c per line. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
properly for publication, with corrections in 
spelling, gr ammar and punctuation. 50c per 
1000 words, including carbon. Workmanship 
excellent. 

GLADYS GRIMM KOLLS 
1702 E. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


TYPING W.: ANTED 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly and accurately typed 
with minor corrections, carbon copy free. 40c per 
1000 words. Letters 10c per page. Poems, Ic a line, 
Discount on first order. 


MRS. MARGARET M. HALE 
45 Huntress Ave., Westbrook, Maine 














CAREFUL TYPING 


reliable, experienced typing of manuscripts, all kinds 
Carbon copy. Minor errors corrected. Proof read. 
3c line. Send payment with manuscripts. 


Prompt, 
Good paper. 
75¢ 1,000 words; poems, 

We also have mail forwarding service. 

FRANCES D. SINGLER 
624 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed and revised, 75c a thousand words; 
without revision, 25c. Carbon copy, prompt 
service guaranteed. Mail manuscripts and 


fee to 
E. HAHN 
816 So. Bixel St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


4 ings magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
i ; surround him daily 
dt can turn a few hours’ 
4 i work to exceptional 
reall profit. 
ie There is practically 

‘a no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 






HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW-- 


1 

| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., ! 

{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GenxTLemMEn: Please send me by return mail, post- | 

paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Manuscripts,” f 
which I enclose $1. 
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Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 55) 


prefer to have our verse emanate from our sub- 
scribers as sentimental effusions over their new 
babies; same with our Cute Sayings Department, 
which is entirely contributed by subscribers.” 

Cartoons and Movies Magazine, 248 West 49th 
Street, New York City. Editor, Freeman H. 
Hubbard. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We buy very little material, as most oj 
our material is prepared by our own staff or 
ordered from well-known cartoonists. We ar 
particularly overstocked with jokes at this time. 
This magazine is the official organ of the Ameri 
can Association of Cartoonists and Caricaturists 
and gives quite a bit of free publicity to the 
members.” 








Short Stories, Garden City, N y. H. E. Maule, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; : Qe a copy; $5.4) 
a year. “We are in the market for short stories 
of from 4000 to 10,000 words; novelettes; com 
plete novels and serials dealing with elveninre. 
mystery, the outdoors, the high seas, strong in 
plot and action, with entire absence of any sex 
element. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, rate 
subject to negotiation.” 

The Playground, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. “We do not pay for any of ‘the articles 
appearing in our publication.” 





Nation’s Business, c/o Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. Editor, 
Merle Thorpe. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles of general interest to 
the average business man. We prefer them writ- 
ten in simple language and about 2500 words in 
length. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on acceptance, at tlie 
rate of three cents a word.” 








Woman's World, 107 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Walter W. Manning, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “At pres- 
ent we are particularly interested in stories of 
adventure and mystery with strong romantic ac- 
tion—stories of 2500 to 4500 words. Poems a: d 
photographs are also accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on within sixty to ninety days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 





Weird Tales, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Farnsworth Wright. Issued month- 
ly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories 
of invention, science and surgery—particularly 
weird stories that forecast the marvelous science 
of the future; tales of other planets, and voyages 
between the worlds; bizarre and unusual stories; 
occult and mystic tales, and tales of the super- 
natural, preferably with a logical explanation; 
tales of w erewolves, vampires, witches and devil- 
Ww orship ; ghost stories and tales of spirit return; 
tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery and 
terror; and a few tales of horror, but nothing 
sickening or disgusting. Stories should be no 
more than 30,000 words in length. We use no 
sex stories and no detective stories. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, and payment is 
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at the rate of one-half to 


made on publication, 
one cent a word.” 


Progress, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has discontinued publication. 

_ Houston Co-operative Service, Vandalia, Mo. 

lereafter syndicate material will be bound into 
magazine form under the name The Story Van 
and will contain a writer’s supplement with de- 
tails of our agency, which will handle manuscripts 
not available for syndicate department on stamp 
and commission basis. We want the best material 
we can get for this magazine—countryside poems 
not more than sixteen lines, articles less than 
three hundred words, and stories about eight 
hundred words.” 





The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York. Gerald 
T. White, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We can use several stories of 
actual yachting trips, if well illustrated; also semi- 
technical and technical articles by practical men 
who are boat owners or in the boating industry. 
Photographs are also needed. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


750 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 








Opportunity, 


Ill. Editor, James R. Quirk; Managing Editor, 
William T. Walsh. Issued monthly ; ; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want articles on selling meth- 


ods and selling inspection; sketches of successful 
salesmen; and fiction with a selling or business 
laut. We can also use some photographs, show- 
ing selling methods, successful salesmen, etc. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one to three cents a word.” 








Sport Story Magazine, 79 Tth Avenue, New 
Yo rk City. Lawrence Lee, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “Authentic articles 


and occasional articles rela- 
tive to sail and steam are wanted. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is —_ on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word, 


about the sea, fiction, 


Dennison’s Party “i zine, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. Editor, William A. Nor- 
wood. Issued bi- monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for articles relating 
to party decorations, costumes, games and re- 
freshments. Photographs used to illustrate arti- 
cles are also accepted. Payment for contribu- 
tions is made on acceptance, at the rate of $25 
to $35 an article.” 


The Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, originally est ablished to print 
works of importance in the social science field, 
is widening its scope to include fiction. As a 
result of one year’s activity, the Vanguard Press 
has produced scores of titles in its original terri- 
tory. Now its intention is to balance this number 
with a list of correspondingly significant and vital 
fic ‘tion. The choice of material will not be lim- 
ited by considerations of viewpoint, provided the 
subject matter is interesting and the style comes 
up to standards of literary excellence. Authors 
are cordially invited to submit their manuscripts. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“A WELL TYPED MANUSCRIPT IS 
HALF SOLD” 

Let me do your typing. I do neat, prompt work at 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c a line. I furnish one 
carbon copy, and suggest a market. Five years’ ex- 
perience, 

J. MARSHALL PORTER 
z F. D. Be. 1, Cumberland, Md. 











WRITER’S SPECIAL 
No. 10 Kraft Envelopes 
No. 11 Kraft Envelopes 
Sheets 844x11—20 Ib. 
Blue, Huron Second Shee 
5 Sheets — Paper 
Special Pack Box, $2.¢ 85, East of Miss. River, Postpaid. 

O West of the Miss. River, Postpaid. . 

a typed at 50c per 1,000 words, poems Ic a line. 
Printed envelopes, letterheads, ete. Ask for prices. 
EDNA MAY BUSH, New Florence, Pa. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
In order to develop new talent, WRITER’S 
DIGEST seeks manuscripts on subjects of 
interest to the readers of this magazine 











PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
(Experienced and Reliable) 


Manuscripts and Scenarios Typed. “Rates Reasonable. 
2c per line. Write for particulars. 


FRANCES LORAIN SCHLATTER 
417 Tri State Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Poems, 































“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 


Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, deve or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 





rena * 4 een. Send for this wonderful 
book—T Y—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Chath. bound; $1.60, postpaid. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- 
ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
currency). 


Address 
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60 
First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 
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now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9%4 inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 


the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


mee i SO ee SS ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed §......+¢. 


sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


NAMO .ccccccccccccccccscesecccgccce soccecccccoecoed 
THESE co cccccece 
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880 VARIETIES OF “SAID” 
(Continued from page 20) 


Protested 
Provoked 
Puckered 
Puffed 
Punctuated 
Punned 
Purred 
Pursued 
Put in 
Puzzled 


Quacked 
Quailed 
Quaked 
Qualified 
Quarreled 
Quavered 
Queried 
Questioned 
Quibbled 
Quirked 
Quivered 
Quizzed 
Quoted 
Quoth 


Raged 
Ragged 
Railed 
Raised 
Raked 
Rambled 
Ranted 
Rapped out 
Rasped 
Rattled 
Raved 
Razzed 
Read 
Reasoned 
Reassured 
Rebuked 
Recalled 
Recanted 
Recited 
Reckoned 
Recounted 
Recovered 
Reeled off 
Reflected 
Refused 
Refuted 
Regretted 
Rehashed 
Rehearsed 


Reiterated 
Rejected 
Rejoiced 
Rejoined 
Related. 
Relegated 
Relented 
Relinquished 
Remanded 
Remarked 
Reminded 
‘Remonstrated 
Reneged 
Renounced 
Repeated 
Repented 
Replied 
Reported 
Represented 
Reprimanded 
Reproached 
Reproved 
Repudiated 
Repulsed 
Requested 
Resented 
Resisted 
Responded 
Restricted 
Resumed 
Retaliated 
Retold 
Retorted 
Retrieved 
Returned 
Revealed 
Reviewed 
Reviled 
Rhymed 
Ridiculed 
Riposted 
Ripped 
Rippled 
Risked 
Roared 
Roasted 
Rooted 
Rued 
Ruled 
Rumbled 
Ruminated 


(Said) 
Saluted 
Sanctioned 
Sang out 





Slar 
Slok 
Shur 
Snia 
Smil 
Smit 
Snaj 
nat 
nee 
Snee 
Snic 
Sniff 
Sniff 
Sniv 
Snor 
Snug 
Sobb 
Solac 
Solil 
Sootl 
Sorre 
Spar] 
Spart 
Spat 

Speci 
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Sauced 
Schemed 
Scofted 
Scolded 
Scorned 
Se wled 
Scratched 
creamed 
Screeched 
Scribbled 
Seconded 
Shammed 
Shied 
Shielded 
Shifted 
Shivered 
Shot out (back) 
Shouted 
hrank 
Shi ieked 
Shrilled 
Shrugged 
Shuddered 
Shuffled 
Sibilated 
Sighed 
Signaled 
Sienified 
Simpered 
Simulated 
Sizzled 
Skimmed 
Slandered 
Slobbered 
Slurred 
Smacked 
Smiled 
Smirked 
Snapped 
Snarled 
Sneered 
Sneezed 
Snickered 
Sniffed 
Sniffled 
Sniveled 
Snorted 
Snuggled 
Si bbed 
Solaced 
Soliloquized 
Soothed 
Sorrowed 
Sparkled 
Sparred 
Spat 
Specified 


Speculated 
Spelled 
Spit 
Spluttered 
Spoke 
Spouted 
Spurned 
Sputtered 
Squabbled 
Squawked 
Squeaked 
Squealed 
Squelched 
Squirmed 
Stammered 
Stamped 
Started 
Stated 
Stipulated 
Stormed 
Strained 
Strangled 
Strove 
Studied 
Stumbled 
Stuttered 
Submitted 
Suggested 
Sulked 
Summed up 
Summoned 
Supplemented 
Supplied 
Supported 
Surmised 
Swaggered 
Swanked 
Swore 
Sympathized 


Tacked 
Tackled 
Talked 
Tantalized 
Tattled 
Taught 
Taunted 
Teased 
Teetered 
Telephoned 
Tempted 
Tested 
Testified 
Thanked 
Thought 
Threatened 
Thrilled 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. ‘So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 














ATTENTION, AUTHORS 


Manuscripts, Stories, Poems, Etc., typed to meet 
Editorial Requirements. Quick, neat and accurate 
work with a Money-back Guarantee. Write for full 
particulars and samples. 


NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
Box 255, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


STORIES, POEMS, ETC., TYPED. 
LETTERS, ENVELOPES ADDRESSED. 
REASONABLE RATES. 

Write AGNES HIGGINS 
1614 D Ave., E. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











“SHOW ME”—AUTHORS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST! 


Don’t waste your nerves and temperament on preparation of the 
Editor's copy. That’s my job—trained to the Nth degree. Perfect 
typing, market suggestions, professional appearance is yours for 
50c¢ a thousand words. We are both losing if you don't give me a 
trial. Shoot that story on to the ‘“‘WRITERIAN MECCA 


MAXINE SPITLER 
Box 126, Parma, Missouri 











Are your manuscripts and photoplays re- 
turned through lack of proper preparation? 
Let us type, revise and market them for 
you. Write for full particulars. 

BERGEN AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
33 Fifth St., eee N. J. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


“So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry, one car- 
bon copy. Minor errors corrected; two markets sug- 
gested. Satisfaction guaranteed. “Keynotes,” an 
inspiring booklet, sent free with first order, any size. 


THE TYPERIE 


624 North Tyler, Dallas, Texas 














YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. J. C. Aspley, Editor. Issued fort- 
nightly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish 
fact stories on merchandising, advertising and 
selling, signed by prominent sales executives. We 
can also use stories of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, insurance companies, bond houses, etc. 
Photographs are also accepted. Mz anuscripts are 
reported on within three days, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one to three 
cents a word.” 


Business Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 1910, 
Chicago, Ill. “We can use material dealing with 
methods used by studio and commercial photog- 
raphers and photo supply dealers to build busi- 
ness. This applies to advertising and sales, as 
well as promotion jn general. Any kind of scheme 
which has actually been used in the photo field 
to stimulate business will be of interest to us. 
The matter may be illustrated with photographs, 
clipped advertisements, or specimens of direct- 
mail literature. All material submitted should 
contain enough detail to enable any reader to fol- 
low the general plan, should he wish to apply it 
to his own business. All articles must show in 
just what way the scheme was profitable, and 
those giving a detailed account of the cost of 
the scheme, as well as the profits derived from it, 
will be given preference. Manuscripts should be 
about 1000 words in length.” 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 

Editor, Frank H. Hollmann. Issued monthly; 
l5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire articles on 
pigeon and squab raising. No payment is made 
for contributions published. We decide on mate- 
rial at once.” 
Radio Program Weekly, Experimenter Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. Is- 
sued weekly. “We are in the market for non- 
technical radio fiction. Accepted material is paid 
for on publication.” 


A. Earl Smith, of 204 Merriam Block, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, announces that he has entered the 
publishing field and proposes to publish a maga- 
zine of verse under the title of “The Mid-Western 
Poetry Magazine,” and solicits poems from stu- 
dents and embryonic writers. 


Santa Barbara, 
Calif. “We want book material and original 
manuscripts. Manuscripts of general interest will 
receive prompt consideration, and if accepted, will 
be published on the usual royalty basis. We have 
adequate distributing facilities throughout North 
America and England.” 


Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 


The Analytical Digest, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. “We can use short stories— 
sketches on any subject with human interest angle 
dominant; uncommon things about people and 
places, such, as an essayist discovers. Special 
feature articles, long or short, timely or of his- 
torical interest, that can be iilustrated, are also 
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wanted. Articles should be no more than 5000 
words in length. We are also in the market 
for personality matter, long or short, from im- 
pressionistic sketches to full-length articles and 
interviews. While the human interest phase must 
be emphasized in each case, the mummified suc- 
cess stuff will not go. Rather, manuscripts will 
be judged for their unique slant and individual 
treatment, together with an informative value, 
though manner must not be sacrificed for mere 
dull facts; they must be featurized. Essays will 
be given consideration. This magazine has broad- 
ened its policy, but still retains a feature depart- 
ment on Graphology, to which subject its incep- 
tion is traced. Any material that affords an 
intelligent tie-up is desirable, but this fact is 
secondary to general matter of literary merit 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 


For a special purpose the Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl., wants 
twenty-five experienced news writers in as many 
important cities. These writers must be located 
in cities of one hundred thousand population and 
upwards. The work will be permanent and well 
paid. Previous experience in handling business 
news is absolutely essential. Writers who ari 
unwilling to get out and dig for news are not 
wanted. Writers who already have contracts 
with sales executives, advertising men, newspaper 
promotion departments, wholesalers and important 
retailers, will best fit our needs. Full details will 
be mailed to experienced writers who send refer- 
ences or outline of experience. 


Recreation, Mount Morris, Ill. Dat 
B. Starkey, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are heavily overstocked at 
present. When interested, we prefer only hunt 
ing and fishing stories. Manuscripts are reported 
on within six weeks, and payment is made o1 
publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Outdoor 





A Frenchman was relating his experi- 
ences in studying the English language. 
“When I discovered that if I was quick |! 
was fast,” he said, “and that if I was tied 
I was fast, if I spent too freely I was fast, 
and that not to eat was to fast, I was dis- 
couraged. But when I came across the 
sentence, ‘The first one won one one-dollar 
prize,’ I gave up trying to learn English!” 


The Open Road. 





SU SPENSE in a story is often mor 

thrilling than the actual deed. It is not 
necessary to shoot your hero. If the de 
velopments look as though he may be shot, 
but just at the crucial hour he escapes, the 
suspense is just as thrilling, and certainly 
more gratifying. 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one ‘‘that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 














Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 


| poe necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
a of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...’’. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “‘clear.”” There we find ‘“‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.”’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St.; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money-order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 

































































880 VARIETIES OF “SAID” 


(Continued from page 61) 


Thundered 
Thwarted 
Tittered 
Toasted 
Told 
Tormented 
Tortured 
Tossed 
Transcended 
Translated 
Transmitted 
Transposed 
- Trapped 
Trembled 
Tried 
Trilled 
Triumphed 
Trumpeted 
Twanged 
Twitched 
Twitted 
Twittered 


Upbraided 
Urged 
Uttered 


Vamped 
Vaunted 
Veered 
Ventured 
Vilified 
Vindicated 
Vociferated 
Voiced 
Volunteered 
Vouched 
Vouchsafed 
Vowed 


Wagered 
Wailed 
Wallowed 
Wandered 


Wanted to know 


Warbled 
Warned 
Was—reply 
Was saying 
Wavered 
Welcomed 
Went on 
Wept 
Wheedled 
Wheezed 
Whiffled 
Whimpered 
Whined 
Whispered 
Whistled 
Whooped 
Winced 
Winked 
Wished 
Wondered 
Wooed 


‘Worried 


Wrangled 
Wriggled 


Writhed 


Yammered 
Yapped 
Yawned 
Yelled 
Yelped 
Yielded 
Yipped 
Yodeled 
Yowled 





“HE SAID” 


The question of what to do with the “he 
saids” in opening and closing parts of dia- 
logue is only partly solved when we have 
at our elbow a list of substitutes. “He 
opined,” and “he broke in,” and “he replied” 
are almost as unpleasing as “he said.” They 
get away from constant repetition of the 
same word, but they offend the sensitive 
taste because they are usually so obvious 
an attempt to get away from the other. 

If the new writer would go through his 
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story he would find that two-thirds at least 
of his “he saids” could be omitted entirely, 
without a substitute phrase. Most of the 
others could be eliminated by the simple 
expedient of preceding a speech by a de- 
scription of some gesture or movement of 
the speaker, or perhaps a significant glance, 
and then proceeding with the speech with 
no further introduction. Here is a passage 
from a recent story of Rita Weiman’s, with 
such a sentence to introduce the dialogue: 

“A- swift glow of excitement filled his 
veins, suddenly vitalizing. 

“*You wonder why I sent for you?” 

“ “Of course.’ 

“*Thank you for coming.’ 

“*There was nothing else I could do.’ 

“‘Tast request before final sentence is 
carried out, eh?’ 

“ ‘Please.’ ” 

The whole story is made up pretty much 
of such dialogue, yet it is all managed with 
no more than a half dozen or so phrases 
like, “he hazarded,” “he put in quickly,” 
and “was all she said.” 





WRITING FOR ’TEEN-AGE GIRL 
(Continued from page 24) 


wanderjahr in Ireland with her aunt, who 
learns her father is fast slipping down hill 
through living alone, so she takes her wan- 
derjahr home, and a clever use of her talent 
wins a trip for both. 

In doing research work for grownup 
tales—as studying gypsy lore for three 
months at the public library and visiting 
gypsy camps to get local color for a serial 
—going through a lighthouse and learning 
all its twists and turns, and about the 
mechanism for a novelette—getting all the 
dope on the Boxer trouble for a scenario— 
I have found I can take the same informa- 
tion and use it for girls’ stories and still 
have the material to use for grownups in 
a different manner. 

Thus it is my belief, after selling dozens 
of young girls’ stories during the past two 
years, that in six months there has been a 
decided change in the requirements for the 
girls of ‘teen-age, and writers would do 
well to take note of this and write to meet 
the new trend. 
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“The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual” 
—i42 questions covering every phase of writing, 
answered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many 
years in which he has made his living with a 
a 

The questions answered are just the kind that 
you and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article w riting, photoplays, news- 
writing, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
ter embodies answers to practically every question 
on preparation and selling the manuscript. This 
book should be on every writer’s desk. 


Fill out the blank below and send 


Name 


[] HOW TO WRITE 





— 


books without cost by acting at once. 


scription (new or extended), we will gladly 
Simply fill in the names and addresses 


of ten friends interested in a writing career, 
and the book you choose will be mailed at once. 


pS THIS COUPON NOW—OFFER LIMITED == 


COOP e eee eee eee seers eee eesetreeeerseseeesese 


Send me free: s THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANDAL, or 
SHORT STORIES, 


And enter or extend my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 1 year, for which I enclose $2 
(M. O., check or currency). 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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undreds of readers’ feet 
success. In return for 
inection with your sub- 


postpaid, if you act 














“How to Write Short Stories’—A valuable 
treatise on short-story writing. Broadly discusses 
writing as a business; clearly shows great possi- 
bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 
plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
zation; acquaintances as material; the editors; 
criticism; helps from other writers; when you're 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in- 
valuable. 


it on to us TODAY. Don’t delay. 


Interest 


Address 
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Book Manuscripts a specialty. 





October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
-—in—.. » 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 












































_. Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 

vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 

upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 


that 
Manuscript 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 


Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 


“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 


world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 


The Service Bureau for Writers will 


read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 


work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, Re- 


All Manuscripts read and advised 











October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid  criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H 








Johnstown, Pa. 








































































TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS,.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practica! 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. —A 
further dev elopment of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
—, method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice Z 





pf A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell | 
Ready Now! The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, | 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 
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FRANKLIN, O. 











